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PRs INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
—NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. All PICTURES intended 
for Exhibition and Sale the Sepa! season, must be sent to the 
Gallery for the i ion of the C on MONDAY the llth, 
or Tuesday the 12th, of January next, and the SCULPTURE on 
WEDNESDAY the 13th, between the hours of Ten in the morning 
and Five in the afternoon. Portraits, Drawings in Water Colours, 
and Architectural Drawings are inadmissible; and no picture or 
wr he of Art will be received which has already been publicly 
bited. 





By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


CHRISTMAS BOTANICAL LECTURES AT TWO P.M. 


HE COUNCIL OF THE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON have the pleasure to an- 
nounce that Dr. LINDLEY has kindly consented to deliver, in 
January and July, TWO COURSES OF LECTURES ON BOTANY. 
The first Course (January 5,7, 9, 12,14, 16,) Elementary, and the 
second (July 8, 10, 13, 15, 17.) on Botany applied to Horticulture. 
The time of year chosen by the Council has been the holidays, 
in the belief that Fellows of the Society may like their children 
to attend. The charge for the Six Lectures in January will be 
3s. for young Persons under 18, and 10s. 6d. for those above that 
a The Lectures are open free to Fellows and holders of Ivory 
ickets. 
Application for Tickets to be made between the ‘hours of ll and 
4 at 21, Regent Street, S.W. 





Tasos, I., Jan. 5,—A Plant’s rasr and rrrst staces of existence; 
the SEED; of what it consists. Szconp stage: the ROOT; 
Rew it grows, its uses; the YOUNG PLANT 

Lecture II., Jan. 7.—Tuirp stace: the stem and leaves. The 
STEM: its external form; its internal structure; how it 
grows; its uses. 

Lecrore III., Jan. 9.—The LEAVES; their external form; their 
internal structure ; their skeletons ; their uses. 

Lecture IV., Jan. 12.—Fourtu sTacE: the FLOWER; its vari- 
ous parts: their forms; their uses, 

Lecrounre V., Jan. 14.—Last srace: the FRUIT and SEED; how 
fruits are formed out of flowers; the various kinds of fruit in 
common use. 

Lacrours VI., Jan. 16.—Apprrication of the preceding facts to the 
study of Botany. The CLASSIFICATION of Plants. 

(A Second Series will be given in July.) 


*,* Gentlemen desirous of becoming Fellows of the Horticul- 
tural Society will receive all necessary information on addressing 
a letter to the Librarian, 21, Regent Street, S.W. 


== MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
PICCOLOMINI, SPEZIA, BELLETTI, ALDIGHIERI, 
LUCCHESI, VIALETTI, and GIUGLINI. 
IL TROVATORE, 
LA TRAVIATA, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
ip TS DEL REGGIMENTO, and 
LA FAVORITA, 
Tuesday, January 5.—1L TROVATOR 
‘Wednesday, January 6.—LA — SDELTREGGIMENTO 
and last act of LA FAVORIT. 
Thursday, January 7.—LA TRAVIATA. 
Saturday, January 9—LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Prices.—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Boxes (to hold four persons), Pit 
and One Pair, £2 2s.; Grand Tier, £3 38s.; Two Pair, £1 5s.; Three 
Pair, 15s.; Gallery Boxes, 10s.; Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d.; Gallery, 
2s.; Pit, 3s. 6d. The opera begins at 8 o’clock. 


Applications to be made at the box-office at the Theatre. 


MENERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 
A very extensive assortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TEN T, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LONDON.—Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections at 2,5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, wich will ne facilitate the 

study of Mi ,and Geology. Mr. 
Tennant gives instruction in inanes and Geology. 


L {vine CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 


graphic Portraits by MAULL and POLYBLANK. . The 
number for JANUARY contains 


CHARLES KEAN, Esq., F.S.A, 
WITH MEMOIR. 
Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187a, Picca- 
dilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street. 


> 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 

—C.E. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce that the 
alterations in progress at his Library are now sufficiently advanced 
to provide i i for the Subscribers and 
greater facilities for the rapid exchange of Books. ‘The supplies 
of the mieHER ctass of works, for the circulation of which the 
Library was originally established, are also largely increased, and 
will be further augmented by the addition of nearly One Hundred 
Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing 




















500, New Oxford Street, January, 1858. 


A Mer PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ 


may No. 118, January 1858. 4to, sewed, price One 





OSeettet: :—Bower’s Gas Apparatus (with plate) ; Science and 
Art; Kinder’s Wood Cutting Machinery for Irregular ‘orms ; 
Lumsden’ 's Safety Cage for Mining ; Whittaker’s Washing Machine. 
The recent Patents are:—Cochran’s Fabrics; Miller's Oil Cans; 
Crawford’s Pianos ; Whitehead’s Boilers; Taylor's Railway Chairs; 
Johnson's Metals; Patterson’s Churning; 3; De Bu-sy’s Zinc; Bur- 
Bess’s Registered Plate Holder; Haffner’s Chimney Top; Reviews 
¥ New Books ; Correspondence, Tarto 's Battery, Meeting of the 





Sales by Auction. 
VaLvuaBLe Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his HOUSE, 
125, FLEET STEET, on FRIDAY ,8th, and SATURDAY, 9th, 
BOOKS, including Picard’s Ceremonies Religieuses, 7 vols., old red 
morocco; Hansard’s Parliamentary History and Debates, 134 vols., 
half russia; Galerie du Musee de France, 10 vols., fine old impres- 
sions; National Portrait Gallery, 5 vols. large paper; Gell’s Pom- 
peiana, 2 vols., blue morocco; Dibdin’s Northern Tour and Aides 
Althorpiana, 4 vols.; Johnson’s Works, 11 vols. large paper; 
Bacon’s Works, by Montague, 17 vols. ; Quarterly Review, 96 vols; 
Rose's Biographical Dictionary, 12 vols. in6; Milton’s Works, 
by Mitford, 8 vols. ; Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols., &c. 





Movern ENGRAVINGS. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his HOUSE, 

125, FLEET STREET, on MONDAY and TUESDAY 

EVENING, llth and 12th, a Collection of Engravings, Framed and 
Unframed. 


ATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Published and Imported by DULAU and CO., FOREIGN 

BOOKSELLERS, 37, SOHO SQUARE, sent Gratis on receipt of 
‘Two Stamps. 





TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND. 


R. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS, A 
Fresh Delivery of this Work is NOW READY, and may be 
ined of every Bookseller in TOWN or COUNTRY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In the Press. Three vols. 8vo. 
HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE. By 
the Right Hen. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Oxford: At the University Press. 





This day, in demy 8vo, price 9s. 
DY STICKS, Fagoted by WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 


Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


This day is published, 1 vol. feap. cloth, price 6s. free by post, 


ARDENIA: A Poem. By Wittiam 
STEPHEN SANDES. 
Dublin: Edward J. Milliken, College Green. London: Longman, 
Brown, and Co. 








In a few days, in fep. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


[He ANNIVERSARIES. Poems in Com- 





Now Ready, postage free, 


LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, New Oxford Street, London ; and 
Cross Street, Manchester. 





OTICE,—On the 1st of JANUARY, 1858, 
will be PUBLISHED No. I. of THE GEOLOGIST, a 
Popular Monthly Magazine of Geology and Palzontology, price 
ls., through any Bookseller ; or, post free, direct from the pub- 
lisher, Mr. WalterT. Parsons, Kenilworth, upon receipt of twelve 
postage stamps. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, second Edition, improved and considerably enlarged. 


IFE, ITS NATURE, VARIETIES, AND 
PHENOMENA. By LEO H. GRINDON. Lecturer on 
Botany at the Royal School of Medicine, Manchester. Author of 
‘*Emblems,” “ Figurative Language,” &c. Octavo, 400 pages. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Whittaker and Co. Manehester: Dunnill and Palmer. 





PLANCHE’S NEW FAIRY TALES. 
In one Vol., price 7s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


OUR-AND-TWENTY FAIRY TALES, 

comprising our most favourite Fairy Stories, translated for 

the first time in their integrity, by J. R. PLANCHE, and illus- 
trated by Corbould, Godwin, and W. Harvey. 

‘Mr. Planché, not content with delighting crowds of happy 
holiday makers by his extrav which sparkle 
with airy wit, exhaustless animal spirits, and buoyant fancy, has 
of late put his claim to the gratitude of the young into more 
enduring forms, by translating those charming stories which have 
been the origin of his chief dramatic successes. . . . . We heartily 
recommend this volume.” —LzapER. 


London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 








NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
In 1 vol., price 10s. 6d., Svo, cloth gilt, 


GPORTING SCENES AMONG the KAFFIRS 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. By CAPTAIN DRAYSON, R.A. 
With Eight large Illustrations, printed in colours, from Sketches 
by the Author. 

“ Captain Drayson details his adventures in a lively style, and 
the final results of his experience of sporting in South Africa are 
comprised in much excellent practical advice to brother sports- 
men. The volume is handsomely illustrated with several charac- 
teristic sketches taken from life, and is altogether one of the 
most entertaining and presentable books of the season.” —Press. jg 

London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 





MR. MOTLEY’S GREAT HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo, price 15s. cloth extra, 


HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: 
A History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. A New 
Edition, revised by the Author. 
“Tt isa work of real historical value, the result of accurate 
criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply 
interesting.”—ATHEN aUM. 
“* All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently pos- 
sesses. His mind is broad, his industry unwearied. In power of 
dramatic description, no whodern historian, except perhaps Mr. 





Marin: 
Monthly a Scientific Intelligence, Law. rate ol of Patent 
Cases, Lists of Patents, &c.; with numerous Woodcuts 
Longman and Co., Paternoster Row; Editor’s 5's Offices (Offices for 
Patents) 47, Lincoln's Inn Fi 





Carlyle, surp him ; and in analysis of character he is elabo- 
rate and distinct.” —WsatMInstER Review 

“ This is an admirable book. . . . . The story is a noble one, and 
is worthily treated.”—Dairy Nzws. 


London; George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 





of Great Men and Great Events. By THOMAS 
H. GILL. 


Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 





Post free for 1s. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON BOOK-KEEPING. Specially 
adapted to the Use of the Retail Trade. {By ROBERT 
MINTON. Third Edition. 
London: A. W. Bennett, Successor to W. and F. G. Cash, 

5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


This day, Octavo, 2s. 6d. 
ONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ETHNO- 
RAPHY OF ITALY AND GREECE. By ROBERT 
ELLIS, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author 
of a treatise on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NEW STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
Now Ready, price One Shilling, No. 1. (to be.completed in Twelve 
Monthly Numbers), of 
HE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sutmuzy 
BROOKS, Author of “ Aspen Court.” With Illustrations 
by TENNIEL. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, price One Guinea. 


QCONTES DE CANTORBERY (complets—2 
fort volumes) TRADUITS EN VERS FRANCAIS, DE 
CHAUCER, par le Chevalier de Chatelain, Traducteur des 
Fables de Gay, avec un portrait de Chaucer d’aprés Stothard, et 
quinze Illustrations sur bois, gravées par George Dorrington, sur 
les dessins originaux de Ph. H. Calderon et H. 8S. Marks. 
Basil M. Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern ey during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

















Now ready, Part 4 of 


HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at Is.; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will conatin 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 
Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 
S° WERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, 


Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 
3 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. I. to VII. 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates). £10 10s. cloth boards. 
OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
14s. ; plain, 6s. With coloured Frontispiece. 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
BETISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 


JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8yo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 








. In a few day will be published, price One Guinea, elegantly 
bound in » gilt » 
[HE LIFE OF THE MOSELLE, from its 


Source in the Vosges i ee its Confi with the 
Rhine at Coblence, illustrated by 70 engravings, from Drawings 
by OCTAVIUS BOOKS, Bo, , Author 0 of “The Channel Islands, 
Picto! 

“The wood vignettes from his Original drawings are charming.” 
—ATHENZUM. 

“In looking at the pretty little vignettes one is sensible of a 

certain quiet satisfaction in having strayed to the Moselle from 
the Rhine.”—Gose. 

“* He has done justice to the picturesque beauties of this lovely 
stream both by description and by illustration.”—GrovucEsrse 
JOURNAL. 

__.. Wendon; L,. Booth, 307, Regent Street, W. 
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: BOOKS FOR RAILWAY READING. 
Just ready, post Svo, 


HE RISE. OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

By LORD MAHON (now EARL STANHOPE). Being the 

History of British India from its Origin till the Peace of 1783. 
Extracted from his “ History of England.” 


II. 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES in INDIA. 
By General MUNDY, ‘Author of “ Our Antipodes.” Cheap 
Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 


Ill. 


LETTERS FROM HEAD QUARTERS; or, 
REALITIES OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By A STAFF 
OFFICER. A Condensed Edition. Portrait and Plans. Post 
8vo. 68. . 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A Book for the very Young. 


ESSIE’S and JESSIE’S FIRST BOOK. 

The Tales of which will interest children from the very first 

in their reading lessons, all in words of three letters, and in large 

type, with coloured pictures, price 2s. 6d. post free. Another 

Book a little more advanced is MISS SARGEANT’S EASY 

READING AND STORY BOOK, with many pictures, and 2¢ 
pretty tales. Is. post free. 

Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 


APPY SUNDAYS FOR THE YOUNG 


AND GOOD. Price 3s. post free. Dedicated by permission 
to the Rev. Robert Bickersteth. Its companion Book, same size 
and price, 3s., entiled PLEASANT SUNDAYS; dedicated by 
permission to the Rev. Canon Dale, will indeed give pleasure to 
those parents who delight in seeing a group of happy children 
gleaning lessons of piety and wisdom, love and kindness. 

Dean and Son, Bible and Church Service Warehouse, 11, 
Ludgate Hill. 








Do you wish to give Pleasure to your young Children, from Month 
to Month, and from Year to Year? then give them 
HE COMIC PAINTED PICTURE PLAY 
BOOK. Price 3s. 6d. post free. A companion to “‘ THE 
COMIC PRETTY PLEASING PICTURE BOOK,” same price. 
Both full of Pictures and Verses. 
Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Do you desire your child to learn Grammar or Geography with 
pleasure, and not as an irksome task ? 


ORNER’S PLAY GRAMMAR, AND 
SARGEANT’S EASY GEOGRAPHY, are the means ; post 
free for is. each. THE ELEPHANT’S FEAST; or, the uses of 
Birds and Beasts to Man, with illustrations by Harrison Weir, 
will amuse whilst it instructs. 1s. 6d. post free, from 
Dean and Son, Printers and share ad 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 


r nwo NEW ONES FOR 1858. ‘If you wish 
your children to be delighted, buy them the LAUGHABLE 
ee GLASS, for Little Folks; fully illustrated on every 
page y MacConnell ; 3; or, AUNT ODNAMADODD’S FUNNY 
THANSEORMATIONS, by W. NEWMAN (of Punch). The price 
is 1s. plain, or 2s. coloured ; printed in bold type upon fine stout 
paper, half bound boards, cloth back. The pictures are plentiful, 
and invariably laughter-moving, while the verses are short and 
easily comprehensible. Sent post free, from the Publishers. 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill. 











A lasting pleasure, price 3s., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges, red and blue 
cloth. 


QGUNDAYS WITH MAMMA ;; or, the COM- 

MANDMENTS EXPLAINED: with short interesting His- 
tories from the Bible. By Mrs. UPCHER COUSENS, Authoress 
of‘ PLEASANT SUNDAYS,” price 3s. cloth, post free, for the 
Young and Good, dedicated to the Rev. Canon Dale. 

“ A Book well calculated to promote happiness among youthful 
readers by affording them Sunday Reading of a character both 
instructive in matter, and amusing in style.” 

Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Price 2s. each, plain, or 3s. 6d. each, coloured, post free. 


HE NEW COMIC BOOKS FOR THIS 
SEASON. These works are with fid 

An excellent addition, and Guite as sparkling, rate much more 

an for an —— party. Now ready, 

Aseries of MOVEABLE ‘SHADOWS. by W. NEWMAN, (of 

Punch) a set of ingeniously contrived mirth provoking practical 

jokes. Also REFLECTIONS (on Glass), “‘ Holding as it were the 

mirror up to Nature.” In a Series of Comic (and some very 

serious) illustrations on stone, by J. V. Barret. And—ZOOLOGI- 

CAL ODDITIES OF THE PEOPLE, a menagerie of wondrous 
Animals, sketched on stone by W. Newman (of Punch). 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 











If you intend to have a aan Party this season, purchase 
of 


ISS CORNER’S ILLUSTRATED LITTLE 
PLAYS ‘FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, 7 different, viz.— 
MOTHER GOOSE, PUSS IN BOOTS, CHILDREN IN THE 
WOOD, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, CINDERELLA, 
WHITTINGTON, and ALADDIN, Is. each, post free, for where 
these well-re membered tales appear, in this their holiday attire, 
they never fail to promote amusement ; they exert ingenuity, im- 
prove memory, and instil moral good ‘in those engaged. Other 
books of pastimes, are, PARLOUR PANTOMIME; or, Acting 
Charades ; the ROYAL RIDDLER ; and MIRTHFUL' MOMENTS, 
> Games and Forfeits. All illustrated. Sixpence each, post 
ree. 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR 


JANUARY (price 2s. 6d.) contains—Minor Correspondence 
—The Arms, Armour, and Military Usages of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury—Gothie Houses and Modern Requirements—Croker's Essays 
—Raine’s Memoir of John Hodgson—Wright’s Volume of Vocabu- 
Jaries—Antiquities of the Bench and the }iar— Antiquarian Re- 
searches—Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban—Historical and 
Miscellaneous Reviews—The Monthly Intelligencer—Promotions 
and Preferments—Births, Marriages, Obituary, &c. 








London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 


aTeeT as - 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


BECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 3000 Copies. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 2000 Copies. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. CHOW CHOW, by LADY FALKLAND, 
ORPHANS, by MRS. OLIPHANT. SNOW’S VOYAGE OF THE “ ALLEN GARDINER.” 
WHITE LIES, by CHARLES READE, ANNE SHERWOOD.——FARINA. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. NOTHING NEW.—JOHN HALIFAX. 
LUDLOW’S LECTURES ON BRITISH INDIA. THE GREYSON CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE INTERPRETER, A TALE OF THE WAR. STIRLING’S LETTERS FROM THE SLAVE 
ESSAYS, by HERBERT SPENCER. STATES. 
ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
MARTINEAU’S ENGLISH RULE IN INDIA. WHITE’S HOLIDAY IN SAXONY. 
SCOTT’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. BELOW THE SURFACE.——QUINLAND. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, ANDERSSON’S VISIT TO LAKE NGAMI. 
THE THREE CLERKS.——IVORS, VOYAGE OF H.MS. “ RESOLUTE.” 
QUATREFAGE’S RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. DAYS OF MY LIFE.——QUEDAH. 
BOWRING’S KINGDOM OF SIAM. MILLER’S TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE.——HASSAN, LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS. New Edition. 
FORTUNE’S THIRD VISIT TO CHINA. MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. Vols, III. and IV. 
CARTER’S LIFE OF BISHOP ARMSTRONG. COURT FOOLS, by DR. DORAN. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, by MISS YONGE. TWO YEARS AGO, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
THE YEAR NINE,——ISABEL. MONTAIGNE, THE ESSAYIST, by B. ST. JOHN. 
MAURICE’S EPISTLES OF ST, JOHN. RUSKIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART. 
RUSKIN’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. KATHERINE, by the Author of “Clara.” 
KIDDER’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE ST. SIMON. 
A WOMAN’S STORY, by MRS. S. C. HALL. NAPIER’S LIFE OF SIR C. NAPIER. 
BURTON’S FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN AFRICA, RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN THE CAUCASUS. 
LOFTUS’S RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA. NORMANBY’S YEAR OF REVOLUTION. 
MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH DAVIES. LETTERS FROM NICE, by M. E. BREWSTER. 
NORFOLK’S LIVES OF THE HOWARDS, MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES, 
THE HUMAN MIND, by S. M. FULLOM. ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
MUSTON’S HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES. THE PROFESSOR, by CURRER BELL. 
WHITE'S EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES, WILLIAMS’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS, 
BARTH’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA, TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA. 
TAYLOR’S WORLD OF MIND. SOYER’S CULINARY CAMPAIGN, 
QUITS, by the Author of “ Cyrilla.” IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
DUFFERIN’S VOYAGE OF THE “FOAM,” ARAGO’S LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 
OMPHALOS, by P. H. GOSSE. ROBERTSON’S SERMONS.—BOTHWELL. 
STOUGHTON’S AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 
RIVERSTON, by G. M. CRAIK. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
CROKER ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. CITY POEMS, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. MEMOIRS OF FELICE ORSINI. 
THE LADY OF GLYNNE.——CASTE. HAMILTON’S TRAVELS IN SINAI. 
RIDES AND REVERIES OF SOP SMITH. MEMOIRS OF COLONEL MOUNTAIN. 
BINNING’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA, SCHERZER’S VISIT TO NICARAGUA. 
CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. FERRIER’S CARAVAN JOURNEY. 
UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY. MEMOIRS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 





Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 
New Works as they appear, 


Single Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on Application. 


| CHARLES EDWARD MUDIB, 509, 510, & 511, NEW OXFORD STREET, anp 20 & 21, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 
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LACK WOOD’ 8 MAGAZI NE, the 
JANUARY, 1858. No. DVII. Frice 2s. 6d. 
ConreEnNTs. 

HUNGER AND THIRST. 

WHAT WILL HE an WITH IT? By PISISTRATUS 
CAXTON.—Part VIII. 

THE BELLS OF BOTREAUX: A LEGEND. 

DEBIT AND CREDIT. 

THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIE 
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National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. 1857. The Inaugural 
Addresses delivered by Lord Brougham, 
President ; Lord John Russell, M.P.; Lord 
Stanley, M.P.; and Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Bart., F.R.S., &. &e. John W. Parker 
and Son. 

THE nineteenth century has been called the 

century of physical discovery, and we may 

well accept the designation both in its posi- 
tive and its negative force. When we look 
back upon the last fifty years, we are amazed 
at the variety and extent of the social changes 
produced by the application of science to the 
conveniences of life. It is not only on rare 
and important occasions that the triumphs of 
physical science are brought home to us; they 
force themselves upon our notice at every 
moment of the day. The fact that, instead of 
sleeping in an atmosphere of smoke, and 
looking out upon brick walls when we get up 
in the morning, we open our eyes upon green 
fields, and inhale the breezy country air, and 
yet can be perched on our high-stool by ten ; 
the heap of letters, books, and pamphlets 
brought by the postman to our door; the 
lucifer-matches on our table, the wax-like 
tallow-candles we burn—almost every con- 
venience and comfort we enjoy dates within 
the last fifty years of the world’s history. 

Into this short period are crowded more, and 

more important improvements in the useful 

arts, than appeared in all former ages put 
together. The nineteenth century is, par 
excellence, the century of physical discovery. 

We plume ourselves upon this fact; and 
very justly too. Improvement in the strictly 
useful arts of life is a necessary condition of 
the general improvement of the human race. 
Without facility of intercourse, material 
wealth, and the leisure and refinement which 
it brings with it, there can be no great in- 
tellectual movement. Men who are tied 
down to their own locality, who are wholly 
occupied in amassing money, or whose poverty 
or business debars them from the fountains 
of knowledge, will have limited powers of ab- 
straction, and limited aims and ambitions. 
Such men’s highest virtue will consist in a 
very narrow nationality, combined with an 
anything but virtuous contempt for other 
people. The marked progress in civilization 
which took place in Europe in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, was produced by 
the increase of intercourse consequent upon 
the combination of various nations in the 
crusades against the encroachments of the 
Mahommedans. The relapse in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was occasioned 
by the excessive development of the national 
principle consequent upon the religious wars 
inaugurated in the sixteenth century. Physi- 
cal science, so far as it promotes intercourse, 
and ministers to the general wealth and pros- 
perity of the community, is a necessary con- 
dition of all improvement. 

But has it produced its due effect in this 
nineteenth century? Is this age marked by 
any improvement except that in physical 
science? May it not justly be called, exclu- 
sively, the age of physical discovery? Is not 
the proposition with which we started true in 
its — as well as in its positive force? 
It sure y is, in great measure. With passing 
events before our eyes, we should be blind 


indeed if we did not see that, in the midst of | 





all our material progress, little, comparatively 
speaking, has been done for the general ame- 
lioration, intellectual and moral, of the human 
race. Lookatourcommerce. It is the basis 
of our greatness. Recent events have shown 
that it is rotten to the core. First, we saw, 
with amazement, the “ British merchant,” 
whose name appeared at the head of all cha- 
ritable and religious institutions—whose busy 
day was begun and ended with family prayer 
—whose weekly toil was consecrated by one 
day of Sabbatical austerity—transferred from 
his splendid mansion to the felon’s dock. This 
might have been considered an exceptional 
case; but another and another portentous 
phenomenon of the same kind appeared in 
quick succession. And finally, the American 
panic, apparently by the merest accident, 
disclosed the tremendous fact that a vast 
majority of our great merchants—the pride 
of our civilization—were not only trading, 
but living in splendour upon promises to pay, 
which they knew they never could perform. 
Material progress has not yet done much, it 
seems, for the moral improvement of the 
upper section of the middle class. 

The lower section of the middle classes and 
the lowest class of all are in a still less satis- 
factory condition. Crime increases upon us 
so fast, that the great problem of the day is, 
what to do with our criminals. The danger- 
ous classes have become so numerous and so 
well organized, that the rest of the communit 
can scarcely protect itself against them. Eac 
man is obliged to depend for his personal 
safety, not upon the law, but upon the 
strength of his arm and the goodness of his 
revolver. Never did the public journals pre- 
sent so frightful a record of violence and 
crime as theydo now. Those who know any- 
thing of the condition of our manufacturing 
population, are aware that no moral corrup- 
tion of which we read in the plays of Aristo- 
phanes, the satires of Juvenal, or the epigrams 
of Martial, exceeds that which prevails among 
the operatives in our factories. The people 
who live in the picturesque cottages of our 
country villages, where everything looks so 
smiling and so neat, are as wretched speci- 
mens of humanity as can well be imagined. 
The English peasant is a pilferer, a sot, versed 
in all the mysteries of impurity, and only nota 
highway robber because he 1s afraid of the 
treadmill—his only amusement getting drunk 
in an ale house—the only form of religion he 
can understand, a fanaticism wholly uncon- 
nected with morality. This state of things, 
which everyone who knows anything about 
the matter heees to be no exaggeration, co- 
exists with an unexampled progress in phy- 
sical science, and with a large amount of 
material prosperity. 

Then look at the condition of our public 
institutions. Much has indeed been done; 
but still, is our progress here at all propor- 
tionate with our progress in physical science ? 
Our statute book is still a mass of confusion, 
and we owe our safety from intolerable injus- 
tice and wrong, not so much to our laws, as 
to our good sense in foregoing our rights 
rather than braving the ruin of litigation. 
Lord John Russell observed that it was a 
common maxim, that it is better to give up a 
thousand pounds than to institute a suit in 
Chancery to recover it. Sometimes the fact 
comes out that our greatest lawyers know but 
little of the statutes, and all attempts to re- 
duce them to an intelligible code have hither- 
to been fruitless. So difficult do we find it 
to get rid of abuses of long standing, that 





London, the greatest and wealthiest metro- 
olis on the globe, is still without anythin 
ke an adequate system of drainage; an 
those who have passed the early period of 
manhood, can hardly expect to outlive the 
preliminary talk, and see the sewers which 
are to carry fever and cholera from under 
their noses, actually constructed. Here physi- 
cal science ought surely to have pre re in 
to our relief, and instead of building useless 
Thames tunnels, constructed a cloaca maxima 
which should rival that of consular Rome. 

The tendency of public opinion upon many 
important social questions is not more satis- 
factory. If there be any means of raising 
the condition of the middle and lower classes, 
education must be one of them. But our 
religious dissensions present almost insuper- 
able difficulties to anything like an adequate 
system of national education. We are there- 
fore obliged to devolve one of the most im- 
portant duties of the state upon the desultory 
efforts of private individuals. Again, we 
should have thought that by this time, at 
least, the principle that religion is a matter 
to be settled between God and every man’s 
own conscience, was tolerably firmly estab- 
lished. But there are now indications, not 
to be mistaken, that a vast number of in- 
fluential persons are desirous of coercing, if 
they can, the consciences and the beliefs of 
their fellowmen, and that some politicians are 
disposed to make political capital out of this 
bigotry of the weak and fanatical. The spirit 
of persecution is, in fact, rife in the bosom of 
every human being. When a man is so 
stupid or so obstinate as not to see the force 
of our argument, our first impulse is to make 
him feel the force of our fist. Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui codte—once suffer this spirit 
to have its way—on the Hindoos—on the in- 
mates of the Agapemone—on the Jews— 
on any unpopular class of religionists—you 
have removed a barrier which you cannot 
dam up again; and the time is not far dis- 
tant wie the educated classes wili be obliged 
to bow and truckle to the tyranny of fanati- 
cal demagogues. 

Another backward step in public opinion 
may be observed in the manner in which the 
question of slavery is now discussed. The 
sacrifices which we made to abolish the sup- 
posed property of one man in another were 
so great as to argue a thorough conviction in 
the public mind that the thing was an ini- 
quity, contrary to nature, and subversive of 
civilization. The abolition of slavery seemed 
a fait accompli. But we have lately observed 
that the journal which is supposed to repre- 
sent public opinion in this country, and 
which does represent, while it leads, the 
opinions of the half-educated portion of the 
community, has been reopening the ques- 
tion; and we are asked, tentatively it is 
true, but still intelligibly, to postpone the 
principles of natural , and morality, the 
civilization of Africa, and the real interests 
even of the owners of land in tropical coun- 
tries, to the immediate pecuniary interests 
of slaveholders or would-be slaveholders. 

Whether, then, we regard the social con- 
dition of the people, our laws, our criminals, 
our schools, or the state — opinion as 
indicated and led by the daily press, we must 
acknowledge that there is a real work to be 
done by the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. Parliament is 
too much engaged with the immediate wants 
of the hour to discuss first —— It 
lives from hand to mouth, and, moreover, it 
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can scarcely be got to move until a question 
has already been reduced to form by the pub- 
lic out of doors, and presented to it in a prac- 
tical and concrete shape. The periodical press 
kas done much good in this way; but a pub- 
lic journal must necessarily pander to the 
prejudices of its readers, even while it pro- 
fesses to guide them. A man of education 
reads the paper for the sake of the intelli- 
gence it conveys. He reads the leading arti- 
cles too, perhaps, but it is generally only to 
be tor by their smart writing and clever 
sophisms. - To the shopkeeper, the attorney, 
the country doctor, in short, to the men 
who have the chief hand in electing our 
members of Parliament, the newspaper 
which he takes in is, on the contrary, 
an oracle. It saves him the trouble of 
thinking. He reads it, because it confirms 
him in his low and vulgar materialism—his 
disbelief in the existence of such a thing as a 
moral law—or in his bigotry and fanaticism. 
The public require some better guide in 
uestions of social and political science than 
the anonymous writers in the newspapers. 
‘When such a question as that of slavery is 
discussed, the country ought not to be led by 
the dashing articles of an ex-West Indian 
planter; nor ought our estimate of public 
men to be formed by the opinions of those 
who confessedly distrust every statesman 
who feels himself bound by a responsibility 
higher than that of self-interest. 

Here, then, is an obvious path of usefulness 
opened for such a society as that whose 
operations were inaugurated at Birming- 
ham last year by the speeches which have 
been now collected and published. The old 
political parties are extinct, or live only in 
the traditions of a few old political families. 
Even the newer denominations of conserva- 


tives and reformers are so mixed up and 

blended with one another that it is diffi- 

cult to say how any man will vote on 
e 


any given question. The old party cries have 
happily given place to a general desire for the 
physical and social amelioration of all classes 
of society. Profiting by this lull in party 
polemics, this Association proposes to dis- 
cuss questions bearing upon these great ob- 
jects, to reduce their conclusions to a practical 
shape, and to press upon the consideration of 
parliament such measures as they believe 
conducive to the social welfare of all classes. 
Such associations have, before now, proved 
themselves powerful engines for good. 

At the head of the movement appears 
the veteran champion of social progress, 
Lord Brougham, who unfolds the general 
Objects of the Association in his usual 
stately rhetoric. Of the various subjects 
connected with social science, he proposes 
that five should be singled out for dis- 
cussion. These are—l. Jurisprudence and 
the Amendment of the Law. 2. Education. 
3. Sanitary Improvement. 4, Political 
Economy. 5. Statistics. 

Upon the benefits of united action Lord 
Brougham is qualified to speak with au- 
thority, and he might well dwell with pride 
upon what he has effected by eliciting its 
powers. About thirty years ago he was in- 
strumental in founding the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The object 
of that society was to bring the different 
branches of science and literature within the 
reach of the great bulk of the people, by sup- 
plying them with books, maps, and prints, at 
a cheap rate, and by preparing works which 
should be at once entertaining and instruc- 





tive. Above two hundred volumes were actu- 
ally published, all subjected to the strict super- 
vision of the sixty members who composed 
the committee. Of the scientific works thus 
brought out the circulation often reached 
25,000; of those on more popular topics, 
40,000. Of the Preliminar eau the 
circulation was 100,000; and of the Weekly 
or Penny Magazine it exceeded 200,000. 

The good effects of this vast circulation of 
works, whose merit, literary and scientific, 
was vouched by the character of those who 
wrote and published them, were not confined 
to the classes among whom they circulated. 
They gave rise to the publication of 
other works of the same description ; they 
opened the eyes of authors and publishers 
to the value of cheap literature, even in 
a commercial point of view; and they drove 
from the market many works, some of them 
periodical, remarkable chiefly for their igno- 
rance and folly, or their scurrility and ribaldry. 
The society was incorporated by royal charter, 
and though its operations are now suspended, 
it is not defunct ; its last act was the presen- 
tation of a petition against the removal of the 
Crystal Palace from Kensington. 

ord Brougham next adverted to the 
Society for Promoting the Amendment of the 
Law, and stated that most of the bills which 
he had brought forward since 1844 had 
originated with that society. He next enu- 
merated the benefits conferred upon the com- 
munity by the Mercantile Law Conferences, 
the National Reformatory Union, and the 
Conference upon the subject of Education, 
held last summer, under the presidency of 
the Prince Consort. 

We aregladtosee that Lord Brougham spoke 
strongly in favour of the petition presented 
to Parliament last week, praying that in 
the forthcoming Reform Bill some means 
might be adopted for the better representa- 
tion of the educated classes of the community. 
These are Lord Brougham’s words, and they 
well deserve attention :— 

‘*But hopes are cherished by many zealous 
friends of a progressive policy, that some improve- 
ment may be introduced into our parliamentary 
system which shall add to the representative body 
a class chosen by constituents of scientific and 
literary acquirements, and other persons of liberal 
education. This plan has been strongly recom- 
mended by eminent men of all parties, including 
those who have presided in the Commons (Lords 
Eversley and Dunfermline). It may be justly ob- 
served that the existence of such a class of mem- 
bers would, to a certain degree, impair the force 
of the argument grounded upon the prevalence of 
local influence over the opinion and the conduct of 
our representatives, one of the main reasons in 
support of the proposed improvement being its 
tendency to give the legislature the aid of counsels 
more free from the influence of local prejudice.” 

Politics are a subject which require educa- 
tion like any other science ; and a system of 
representation which virtually ignores educa- 
tion by placing men of professions which pre- 
suppose a considerable amount of mental 
cultivation on a level with the butcher and 
baker of the village, cannot be considered 
perfect, or even the greatest possible 
approximation to perfection. That some 
scheme may be framed for correcting this 
glaring defect in our representative system 
we have no doubt, though, perhaps, that 
particular scheme put forward by the peti- 
tioners may not be the best. 

Lord John Russell, in his short Address on 
Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law, 
touched upon the subject of the appointment 





of a Minister of Justice, and on the propriety 
of giving the Law Courts an equitable juris- 
diction. He spoke briefly on the question, so 
difficult of adjustment, how far the legislature 
is justified in interfering with the liberty of 
individuals for the sake of securing the good 
of the whole commonwealth. The practical 
difficulty of steering a middle course between 
the two extremes is exemplified in the Ten 
Hours’ Factory Act, and in the Act for Regu- 
lating Common Lodging-houses. Either 
extreme of too much or too little interference 
is fatal to liberty. In the nations of the 
European continent liberty suffers from the 
perpetual meddling of the government; in 
America it suffers equally from the absence 
of law to protect against the tyranny of 
individual citizens. 

Sir John Pakington, in his speech on Edu- 
cation, advocated the secular system pursued 
by the Irish National Board, and pointed to 
King Edward’s Grammar School at Birming- 
ham as an example of its successful working. 
We own that it seems to us but reasonable 
that parents should have the absolute control 
of the religious education of their children, 
and should be permitted to withdraw them 
from any religious teaching they (the parents) 
might disapprove. No state law ought to 
supersede the natural law of the family. 

To Lord Stanley was consigned the open- 
ing of the proceedings of the Committee on 
Sanitary Reform. Drainage, yentilation, the 
mitigation of the evil effects of unhealthy 
trades, model lodging-houses, baths, vaccina- 
tion, and poisoning, were treated with Lord 
Stanley’s usual knowledge of details, and his 
conclusions corroborated by statistical tables : 


‘*Dry and unattractive,” said his lordship, ‘as 
sanitary studies may appear, they belong to the 
patriot no less than to the philanthropist—they 
touch very nearly the future prosperity and the 
national greatness of England. Don’t fancy that 
the mischief done by disease spreading through the 
community is to be measured by the number of 
deaths which ensue. That is the least part of the 
result. As in a battle, the killed bear but a small 
proportion to the wounded. It is not merely by 
the crowded hospitals, the frequent funerals, the 
destitution of families, or the increased pressure of 
public burdens, that you may test the suffering of 
a nation over which sickness has passed ; the real 
and lasting injury lies in the deterioration of race, 
in the seeds of disease transmitted to future gene- 
rations, in the degeneracy and decay which are 
never detected till the evil is irreparable, and of 
which even then the cause remains often undis- 
covered, It concerns us, if the work of England 
be that of colonization and of dominion abroad, if 
wild hordes and savage races are to be brought ty 
our agency under the influence of civilized man, if 
we are to maintain peace, to extend commerce, to 
hold our own among many rivals alike by arts and 
arms—it concerns us, I say, that strong hands 
should be forthcoming to wield either sword or 
spade—that vigorous constitutions be not wanting 
to endure the vicissitudes of climate and the 
labours of a settler in a new country. I believe 
that, whatever exceptions may be found in indi- 
vidual instances, when you come to deal with men 
in the mass, physical and moral decay necessarily 
go together, and it would be small satisfaction to 
know that we had, through a series of ages, suc- 
cessfully resisted every external enemy, if we 
learnt too late that that vigour and energy for 
which ours stands confessedly pre-eminent among 
the races of the world, were being undermined by 
a secret but irresistible agency, the offspring of our 


own neglect, against which science and humanity 
had warned us in vain,” 


The pamphlet closes with Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s Address on Social Economy, in 
which he points out the evils of giving alms 
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indiscriminately, and the dangers of tampering 
with the laws of demand and supply. It 
is a fact well known to all who have interested 
themselves in the social condition of the 
poor, that those parishes or districts in which 
there are old established charities, or in which 
it is known that much money is given in 
alms, immediately become the resort of the 
idle and profligate; the rents of the 
houses are raised; the poor-rates, perhaps, 
may fall fora time ; but the end is, that the 
place becomes a prey to pauperism, and the 
only persons benefited are the keepers of 
gin-shops and low lodging-houses. That 
alms-giving might be so regulated as not to 
interfere with the first principles of political 
economy, we have no doubt; that it is a 
question of very urgent practical importance 
is equally certain; and we commend the sub- 
ject to the early attention of the Association. 

We anticipate more benefit to the cause 
of social improvement from the intercourse 
which this Association will bring about be- 
tween men of different views, and from the 
attention which it will draw to the questions 
at issue, than from any discoveries, properly 
so called, which it is likely to make. The 
evil we have to contend against is not so 
much that the conclusions of science are un- 
known upon these points, as that they are 
neglected and despised. Everybody is aware, 
and will acknowledge in the abstract, that 
the prevalence of crime, of ignorance, of 
bigotry, of bad laws, and of pauperism, is 
dangerous to society ; but individuals despair 
of being able to applya remedy. The effect 
of this Association will be to awaken the 
public mind to the importance of the subject 
of social science, to concentrate the efforts of 
individuals upon the removal of abuses, to 
prepare bills for Parliament, and to apply 
that gentle pressure from. without, which 
alone will induce Parliament to move. 

We are happy to see that the transactions 
of the Society for 1857 are in the press. 








Curiosities of Natural History. By Francis 
T. Buckland, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Bentley. 

ENTERPRISING young men in these days 
purchase a rifle, lay in a large stock of arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate, lash together a huge 
pile of cork soles, take a dozen pounds of 
slender pins, an indefinite quantity of shot, 
powder, and caps, and start to capture beetles 
at the sources of the Amazon, or shoot birds 
of Paradise in the Aroo Islands. From time 
to time we 


“ 
gentlemen of England, 
Who live at home at ease,” 


hear of their doings; letters full of hair- 
breadth ‘scapes and harrowing adventures, or 
fuller still of the habits of gorgeous butter- 
flies and strange birds, appear in the ‘ Annals’ 
or the ‘ Zoologist,’ and by and by the ad- 
venturers come home, laden with the opima 
pene of the regions of the sun, to enrich 
the cabinets and museums of Europe; and, in 
due course, a portly volume, 8vo, cloth bds., 
extends our acquaintance with natural history. 

ll honour to such men! to our Gardiners, 
our Bateses, our Wallaces. Their love for 
science prompts them to waive the comforts 
of home and civilization, and to wander alone 
among savage tribes, in pestilential regions, 
under the burning tropical sun: and if per- 
chance a dash of esive for fame may mingle 
with the pure devotion to scientific research, 
It 1s at least in as legitimate a field as theirs 
who geek the bubble at the cannon’s mouth. 





The time may come when the collector’s 
vasculum will be considered as more orna- 
mental than the sabretache. 

But is there nothing to be done without 
running the risk of being scalped and eaten P 
Does science promise no laurels to those who 
cannot afford to give up home and ease? 
Are our European animals quite “‘ used up ?” 
Mr. Buckland (worthy son ofa worthy sire) 
thought not. He dreamed that interesting 
information might be obtained from a “horse- 

ond,” and he set himself to “ hunt” for it. 

e fancied that a London sewer might be a 
mine rich in zoological instruction, and he 
accordingly scraped acquaintance —a ve 
intimate and lasting one it turned out—wit 
the rats. The Thames at Windsor is an end- 
less theme of what Dr. Badham would have 
called ‘fish-tattle.’ Finally, a pet monkey, 
‘Jacko’ by name (are monkeys ever called 
by any other?), with a stock of tricks and 
grimaces, winds up the entertainment. 

Homely as the subjects doubtless are, Mr. 
Buckland has managed to make a very amus- 
ing and instructive volume out of them. After 
all, the best criterion of an author is this,— 
can he manage to beguile his reader’s atten- 
tion? Now we will fairly confess that when 
we took up the book in question, with some- 
what of a suspicion that we should find it but 
a weary affair,—we read it right through,— 
Jacko’s pranks and all,—and when we saw the 
last page, like another Oliver Twist, we wished 
for more. 

The author takes up a subject—rat, toad, 
or monkey—with gusto; pays attention to 
it; works it well; follows it up; brings his 
friends’ observation and experience into requi- 
sition ; collects rays of light upon it from his 
varied stores of reading—out of Aristotle, out 
of Pliny, out of Horace, and Ovid, and Vir- 
gil, and so downward, even to the literature of 
showmen’s handbills. Some of these last are 
precious morceaua, as the following :— 


‘* Now exhibiting, an antediluvian child, found 
im aw supercritacy soil at Dielgen, near Brussels, 
Belgium. There does not, perhaps, exist in the 
world a discovery so rare and so wonderful in the 
matter of geological science. Until now there 
never was found but the bones of animals to have 
turned into a fossil state. Cuvier, the most cele- 
brated of his age, has denied the existence of human 
fossil remains, and others pretend, that previous to 
the deluge the human race had no existence. The 
proprietors of this fossil being obliged to return to 
Paris, &. &c. Admission 1/. each.” 


Rather a modest demand for a peep at a 
mere earthy concretion, as it turned out to 
be! To return, however, toourauthor. Such 
an exhaustive mode of treatment cannot fail 
to bring out points of interest ; and as he is 
enthusiastic in his admiration of his pet rats, 
pet toads, pet snakes, andxpet monkeys, is 
destitute of professional starch, and writes 
simply and unaffectedly—he has succeeded 
in producing, as we said before, a very reada- 
ble book. And instructive it is too, as show- 
ing how much is yet to be learned of the 
natural history—using the phrase in its real, 
proper sense—of even the most familiar 
creatures about us, the very denizens of our 
kitchens and cellars. We do not know how 
much blood there is in a turnip, till the 
squeezing process has been conducted in the 
right way, and to the due extent. 

Mr. Buckland is very practical in his re- 
searches. So far from despising the cut bono? 
he is ever on the watch for some useful ap- 

lication of his knowledge. Thus he shows 
ow the toad—‘ ugly and venomous ”—may 





be made to earn an honest livelihood in a 
metropolitan garden, and he might have 
added, kitchen. The opening statement in 
the following extract will touch a chord of 
sympathy in many a breast :— 

“There are many very minute insects and 
beetles which come out only at night. [Many 
enough, responds the good housewife, who ‘hates 
the nasty black beetles ; but why do yoy call 
these so very minute, Mr. Buckland *] These are 
very interesting to the entomologist, but at the 
same time very difficult to catch. Toads are 
not unfrequently turned into beetle traps, and 
made to catch these little night insects. A brigade 
of skirmishing toads is turned loose into the garden 
in the evening; the toads, unconscious why so 
much kindness is shown them, do their best to 
get a good meal; but in the morning their master 
comes and makes them eject all their night-work, 
which he does without hurting them.[!] In this 
way many curious and rare specimens of minute 
nocturnal insects have been obtained. I have 
heard of a capital way to catch night-moths, with 
little trouble ; it was practised by a brave-hearted 
and gallant artillery officer, alas! now no more, 
He lived in a charming country-house near St. 
George’s Hill at Weybridge. The woods there- 
abouts are full of curious insects, and he used to 
catch the moths by smearing the trunk of a tree 
with sugar and beer boiled together. A lantern 
was then placed near the trap; the moths attracted 
by it came flying round, and were caught by the 
sticky mixture.” 

Mr. Buckland, we suspect, is not much in 
the habit of reading entomological periodicals. 
If he were, he would see, about a fbi times 
in a page, in those records of captures which 
are so interesting to the brethren of the net, 
the mysterious announcementopposite one and 
another name, * at sugar.” This, when inter- 
preted, means that the moth was taken by 
the very device here described, a deviceas fami- 
liar to the insect hunter as his collecting box. 

The above citation, however, affords a good 
sample of the chit-chat way in which our 
author rambles on, apropos or mal-apropos. 
He is talking of toads; he thinks how toads 
catch insects; this makes him think of how 
artillery officers catch insects, and he scruples 
not to tell us that, and thus we get many a 
paragraph on the principle of “ I'll tell you a 
good story about a gun.” 

We must crave room for the following rich 
“story about a rat.” Let it be premised that 
a certain M. Triguel brings an action in one 
of the French courts against a Zouave, for 
what we should call obtaining money under 
false pretences :— 

‘* Plaintiff. — Gentlemen, this individual has 
cheated me out of a hundred francs, and has, at 
the same time, wilfully abused my confidence. 
He knows that I am much interested in geology, 
antiquities, natural sciences. I have collections of 
fossils, of medals, of shells, of rare animals, of 
curious plants. One day he called upon me, and 
said, ‘Sir, I have a kind of animal which has 
never been mentioned by any naturalist.’ ‘ What 
is it, sir? ‘It is the trumpet rat.’ ‘What do 
you call the trumpet rat? ‘Sir, as the name in- 
dicates, it isa rat which has a trumpet.’ ‘Where is 
it? ‘On his‘nose, like a rhinoceros.? ‘And you 
have it alive? ‘Alive and well; if you wish to 
see it, you have only to come to my house.’ 
‘Directly ; come along.’ 

‘*T was very anxious to see this strange animal. 
We arrive at his house, and he shows me in a cage 
an enormous rat, very lively and in good condition, 
and which really had on its nose a sort of slender 
excrescence about two centimetres long (two-thirds 
of an inch), covered with hair like the body of the 
animal, with vertebre in it, and,—a most extraor- 
diary thing—larger at the summit than at the 
base, the contrary to what it ought to be in the 





usual course of things. I ask to examine this 
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phenomenon: he puts it into my hand, and holds 
its paws and head that I may examine at my ease 
this extraordinary trumpet. I ask him if it were 
not a dupe, and a mystification ; and to convince 
myself, I take a pin and force it into the trumpet. 
The animal cried out, winced, and a drop of blood 
came from the prick. The experiment was conclu- 
sive,—it was really a trumpet forming part of the 


t. 

“T wonder. I ask this man if he would sell his 
rat. He answers in the affirmative. I ask his 
price. Fifty francs. I pay it without any bargain- 
ing, and I bring the animal home. I invite my 
friends and servants to see it: the cry of admira- 
tion was universal. I was enchanted. 

**Some one says to me, ‘ You ought to procure 
a female’ (this was a male). I hed thought of that, 
but having seen but one rat at the house of the 
person who sold it me, I concluded that he had no 
more. I determined, therefore, to go directly to 
see, and I ask him if it were possible to get a fe- 
male. ‘Nothing easier,’ he answered me ; ‘I have 
written to Africa, and they have sent me many 
trumpet-rats, of which I have two females.’ With 
these words, he brings out a cage full of rats like 
that which he had sold me. He chooses me a fe- 
male for which I pay him fifty francs. I carry it 
-off more enchanted than ever. Some months after- 
wards the female has young ; I look at them ; they 
had not trumpets, I say to myself, ‘ Without 
doubt they will sprout hereafter, like the elephant’s 
tusks.’ I wait one month, two months, six months ; 
every day I look at the noses of my rats, but the 
trumpets never appeared. 

‘*Jn a house where I go frequently, I make the 
acquaintance of an officer who had served a long 
time in Africa, ‘Tell me,’ I say to him one day, 
‘you have been in Africa. Do you know the 
trumpet-rat?’ ‘Perfectly,’ he answers me. ‘Ah! 
then you can inform me.’ I then tell him my 
story. Then this gentleman began to laugh, as 
though his sides would split. I say to myself, 
“Certainly, then, I have been duped!’ When he 
is calm, I beg him to explain the motive of his 
hilarity. Then he tells me what follows: The 
trumpet-rat, he tells me, is not a supernatural 
thing, it is an invention due to the leisure moments 
of the Zouaves. This is how they make them: you 
take two rats; you tie their paws firmly on a 
board, the nose of one close to the end of the tail 
of the other ; with a penknife or lancet you make 
an incision into the nose of the rat which is 
hindermost, and you graft it [the tail of the 
foremest rat, we suppose] into the incision on 
the nose ; you tie firmly the muzzle to the tail, and 
you leave the two rats in this position for forty- 
eight hours. At the end of that time the union 
has taken place, and the two parts are grown 
together ; then you cut off the tail of the rat 
which is in front to the required length, and let 
him go ; but still keep the other tied to the board 
but with his head loose, and you give him some- 
thing to eat. At the end of a month or more, the 
‘wound is perfectly healed, and the eyes of the most 
curious scrutators would not see a trace of the 
grafting. This is what these Zouaves do: the rats 
have no trumpet, you have been deceived (les rats 
n'ont pas de trompe ; vous avez été trompé).” 

‘*On the part of the defendant it was urged that 
he had certainly made up the rats as had been 
stated, but he affirms that he had not sold them to 
the plaintiff as rats ‘born’ with a trumpet. 

“* The President.—Is this true, M. Triguel ? 

“* Plaintif.—You understand, sir, after the ex- 
periment which I made with the prick of the pin, 

which bled and made the animal cry, I ought to 
believe that the trumpet was natural. 

‘* The President.—Then the defendant told you 
it was a particular kind of rat ? 

** Plantiff.—Yes, without doubt. 

“ Defendant.—In fact, it is a particular kind 
of rat. 

‘The opinion of the Court was that the action 
would not hold good. Verdict for the Zouave.” 

If Mr. Buckland attain to a second edition, 
we recommend him to amend his grammar. 


I intend to do,” is scarcely English; and to 
speak of “a tertiary strata at Cningen” is 
unworthy of an Oxford student. But the 
book is a good book, and a right merry, not- 
withstanding. 








Nouvelles Montagnards. Par Charles Dubois. 
London: Williams and Norgate. Paris 
and Geneva: Cherbuliez. 

Tr is pleasant to meet with a book so —_ 
in tone and so fresh in sentiment as M. 
Dubois’ Nouvelles Montagnards. All unlike 
the generality of French novels, there is not a 
page in the volume disfigured by a phrase or 
a sentiment calculated to raise a blush or to 
cause a frown. Though exceedingly slight 
in their construction, not one of the tales is 
wanting in interest, in part, perhaps, caused 
by the novelty of the characters to whom the 
author introduces us. Tourists in Switzer- 
land, many though they be, know really little 
or nothing of the dispositions and habits of 
the sturdy mountaineers in whose country 
they are journeying, and it is a question 
worth considering whether, now that they are 
so well acquainted with the aspect of nature 
amongst the mountains of Savoy, it would not 
be opening up to them a new source of inte- 
rest if they were to endeavour to understand 
the people who inhabit the district, and to 
discover in how far they have been influenced 
and modified by the scenery and climate 
which characterize the land of their birth. 

Two of the most interesting stories in the 

volume are entitled ‘ La Veillée des Servantes,’ 

and ‘ La Veillée des Chaudfourniers.’ In both 
the scene is laid in the neighbourhood of the 

Salene, that mountain which forms such a 

prominent object in the landscape seen from 

Geneva. In the one the writer is supposed 

to be addressing a company of young girls 

seated at their spinning-wheels, while the 
harvest moon is shining over the steep roof of 
the old manor house, and streaming in at the 
wide porch : in the other, he calls to the char- 
coal-burners to leave their work, and come 
and rest while he tells them a tale of things 
which happened long ago in his own parish. 

Every now and then he breaks off his narra- 

tive, and apostrophizes his hearers much in 

the same way as the story-tellers in Brittany, 

of whom Comte Souvestre gives so graphic a 

description. Admirably, in these stories, is 

the language suited to the subject; poetical 
always, now it is melancholy and subdued, 
as evi it had been uttered amidst the 
solitudes of the mountains ; now full of life 
and energy, as though animated by the pure 

Alpine breezes. Another merit which M. 

Dubois possesses, in addition to the local 

colouring he gives to his stories, is the man- 

ner in which he individualizes his characters, 
which is not an easy thing to do when deal- 
ing with only one class of people. He is not 
wanting in humour either, and he knows ex- 
actly how to apportion it, both as regards 
kind and degree, among his various person- 
ages. One of his most charming characters 
is Sydonie Pellevay, the heroine of his story 

of ‘ La Veillée des Chaudfourniers,’ who did 

not marry the sturdy miller Lauderon, whom 

she fancied she loved, while she became the 
wife of Romain de Chaudoleine, whom she 
had loved from her infancy without knowin 

it. We have not space here to tell how ail 
this came to pass; but, before taking leave 
of M. Dubois, we must do him the justice of 
making, at any rate, one extract from his 
volume, in order that our readers may be 





“I have never tried the experiment, nor do | 


able to form some idea of his easy a tm 
style. Sydonie is expecting a letter from 
Lauderon, who is serving his time as a 
soldier. Berallone, an old beggar, and a 
great ally of hers, tells her that he had just 
seen the carrier at; the ‘chef lieu,’ who had 
told him that he had a letter for her. So she 
exclaims— 


‘«¢ But why did he not bring it me, then ?” 

«¢ © He would have been very willing to bring it, 
child, but you understand. . . . When it is only 
one, it is not worth the trouble, is it? 

«Yes, itis very disagreeable.’ 

‘¢ «Well, you will manage somehow,’ said the 
honest man, going on his way without thinking 
any more about it. 

“Some days after the negligent carrier made 
his appearance at the old village cabaret. 

‘“«*And my letter? Sydonie cried out after him. 
‘¢¢ What, what letter? asked the man with an 
air of surprise, as if it had been a question of last 
month’s moon. 

‘© ©Why you know very well,’ said the girl im- 
patiently. 

‘*¢ Ah, yes, a letter from the army, is it not? 
A military exemption ? 

‘** How do I know? I haven’t seen it.’ 

“ ¢ Stay, I will give it you if I can find it.’ 
“But the letter wasn’t in his bag, nor in his 
waistcoat, nor his hat. ‘I must have sent it to the 
bureau, this exemption,’ said the man, ‘or else I 
have left it somewhere else. But I know I have 
two others.’ 

** €No, I want mine.’ 

*¢ ¢ Well, I will ask at the bureau if they have 
seen anything of it, Sydonie,—you ought to have 
told me the letter was from your Lauderon,—pro- 
vided that our Piedmontese has not sent it back.’ 

‘**Oh, how provoking you are, you village 
posts !’ 

“But every one suffers alike in the poor and 
distant communes ; and it is not likely that the 
carriers, badly paid as they are, will do any better. 
Girls who are expecting love-letters are never half 
reasonable enough. 

‘The same day all the village gossips knew that 
Sydonie expected a letter from sturdy Lauderon. 
‘ And then you will show it me,’ said the beautiful 
Ad?le, ‘and we will answer it—won’t we, cousin ?” 

‘* € Jesus Dieu!’ answered the girl, with an air 
of irritation, ‘let it come before talking of answer- 
ing it.’ 

“Ah, what a good thing it is to have nothing 
to hide in our villages. 

‘* At the same time Sydonie was in no hurry to 
show her love-letter when once she had received it. 
She went quietly into her chamber. Tell me 
then if you understand, girls, why it was. Besides, 
a letter from a dragoon who was in love, do you 
imagine that it was to be treated like a village 

azette ? 

“Yet this letter—to take all things into con- 
sideration—this letter, which had been at least 
thirty-five days on its journey, had been in all the 
bureaux, visited all the arrondissements, and tra- 
velled over all the roads in Savoy, excepting that 
of Etrembréres—this letter eaid very little, and 
made Sydonie out of sorts. 

“*According to the custom of his comrades, 
Lauderon had had it written by his quartermaster, 
who had copied it from ‘Le Secr€taire d’ Amour,’ 
as is usual amongst dragoons who keep up a 
correspondence. 

***Le Secrétaire d’Amour,’ by M. Lubin, homme 
de lettres, that is a'book indeed! without it, it is 
utterly impossible to express anything that is deli- 
cate in sentiment. 

‘¢ * Mademoiselle,’ said the secretary. 

“‘ ‘Depuis que l’absence me tient éloigné de vous, 
dont les destins impitoyables m’ont contraint de 
me séparer, je pense avec douleur & cette separation 
cruelle. Mais hélas! mon devoir le- commande, 
et je dois renoncer encore pour long temps 2 la 
vue... . de l’aimable personne qui, qui m’est si 
chére. Oh ciel ! faut-il——’ 

‘¢¢ What nonsense! cried Sydonie, hiding her 
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first love-letter with a movement of impatience. 
Do they all write in that way, these lovers ?” 

To make the episode complete we ought to 
have given Sydonie’s attempt at an answer, 
but we can do nothing more at present than 
say that it forms an excellent pendant, though 
in a different style, to Lauderon’s chef 
d'euvre. 











Studies on Secret Records, Personal and His- 
toric. With other Papers. By Thomas De 
Quincey. Hogg and Sons. 

One of the merriest bits of literary humour 

in this volume is a passage where Mr. De 

Quincey, chuckling over his own sagacity, 

proceeds to demolish by force of ridicule the 

famous syllogism upon which Bishop Warbur- 
ton’s ‘Divine Legation of Moses’ is founded. 

The triumph of the writer as he draws absurd 

conclusions from exaggerated premises is 

quite delightful in its complacency. He has 
found, as he tells us in this renowned treatise, 

the very perfection of a crotchet. It is a 

crotchet, he says, “ round and full as any prize 

turnip ever yet crowned with laurels by great 

agricultural societies.” That crowning of a 

turnip with laurels, by the way, must have 

been a striking and novel ceremony. Where 

did Mr. De Quincey witness it? However, 

he goes on to say, “he suspects that, in 

Homeric language, twice nine of such degene- 

rate men as the reader and himself, though 

manuring with unlimited doses of guano, 
could not grow sucha crotchet ” as that which 
he has just exposed. Now we, amongst other 

“ degenerate readers,” naturally desire Mr. De 

Quincey to speak for himself as to the 

crotchet-producing faculty ; and he does speak 

for himself. The following specimens, we 
think, will almost bear comparison with those 
of Bishop Warburton. 

The first article in the volume is a trea- 
tise upon Judas Iscariot. The two great 
points upon which the disquisition turns are 
—the character of Judas, and the nature 
of his death. As to the former, Mr. De 
Quincey explains and discusses the views of 
certain modern German critics, to whom 
we may add Archbishop Whately, who 
regard Judas as a mistaken but not a 
treacherous man. His conduct they hold 
to have been an error rather than a crime. 
His judgment was at fault, but his heart not 
necessarily corrupt. The following is an 
outline of the theory :—Judas probably be- 
lieved, in common with the rest of the dis- 
ciples, that the kingdom about to be estab- 
lished by Christ was a temporal one, and 
found, by means, as the author suggests, of 
the intercourse which, as purse-bearer, he had 
amongst the middle class of hucksters and 
shopmen, that in those (supposed to be in- 
fluential) ranks of society a feverish longing 
for change was felt. He accordingly thought 
that, by precipitating a conflict between 
Christ and the existing authorities, he should 
more speedily invoke the divine agency which 
must inevitably lead te victory. The sooner 
matters were brought to a practical issue, he 
thought, the better. With this view, it is 
argued, Judas performed that action to which 
the infamy of mankind has unjustly attached 
itself. He did not intentionally betray his 
Master ; but he did—and this was the extent 
of his error—knowingly bring about a conflict 
with an enemy who, he thought, was certain 
of immediate defeat. This defence is, no 
doubt, forensically considered, very ingenious. 





advocate, pleading in favour of the accused 
at a bar of human justice. And the idea is 
carefully worked out, It is extraordinary 
how much there is to be said in favour of it. 
Iscariot is described as a man destitute of 
spiritual perceptions, but holding keen 
worldly views. He presumptuously thought 
that his interference was necessary to render 
— the theoretical principles he knew 
is Master to be teaching, and which the 
disciple himself believed and followed. Then 
it is urged the common people were attached 
to the person and teaching of Christ, and 
were ready to resist any violence attempted 
against him. Many other side-strokes are 
ingeniously thrown in to give plausibility to 
the theory ; but, unfortunately for Mr. De 
Quincey and his German friends, the whole 
question is despatched by the very authority 
which they, or which he at least, builds upon 
throughout. The words of Christ himself, as 
recorded in the same history from which the 
argument is taken, have sufficiently pro- 
nounced the doom of Judas, and thereby in- 
dicated his criminality. “Woe unto that 
man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed,” 
isa passage which strikes a death-blow at 
the root of the theory ; unless, indeed, these 
words are now for the first time to be con- 
sidered as applicable to some other than 
Judas Iscariot. This we take to be conclu- 
sive against the theory; but on other and 
lower grounds these speculations might be 
encountered by opposite and weightier argu- 
ments. Why, for instance, did Judas take 
the thirty pieces of silver, if not to feed his 
avarice, though at the cost of committing 
treason? But as to the death of Judas, the 
author’s speculations are still more extra- 
ordinary. He states, indeed, some of the 
difficulties attending the description of Judas’s 
death, but in so shallow a manner, in point 
of interpretation, that we really believe the 
force of the Greek expressions must be un- 
known to him. He does not notice what 
would have answered his purpose—namely, 
that the words in the text (Acts i. 18), trans- 
lated “falling headlong,” might be, at first 
sight, more naturally rendered, “ whilst lyin 
with his face downwards.” The pe es 
meaning of the passage, it is true, clearly 
repels such an interpretation ; but whilst we 
cannot admit it, it would have suited Mr. De 
Quincey. Then, as to the two circumstances 
that follow, “the bursting asunder in the 
midst,” and “the bowels gushing forth,” 
Mr. De Quincey says they are “ purely and 
blankly impossible.” Why impossible, in 
connexion with the received theory, that 
Judas hanged himself on a tree from which 
tree he fell? They would, indeed, be im- 
possible on the other hypothesis, which the 
author should have adopted for his own 
sake. But what is the conclusion to which 
the author would lead us after all? Nothing 
less than this—that the true meaning of the 
expression, literally rendered, “all his bowels 
gushed, or were poured, out,” means, figu- 
ratively speaking, that his heart broke, that 
he was overmastered by sorrow, and in this 
state of mind went and hanged himself. How 
any one, after reading the Greek words, can 
admit such a construction for an instant is 
incredible. “The bowels,” also, was a 
Hebrew and Greek figure for the feeling of 
compassionate love, and rarely perhaps also 
of anger; but never surely of remorse or 


ief. 
After these instances of Mr. De Quincey’s 


It is the line that would be taken by a skilful | skill as an expositor, we must be forgiven if, 








in other historical matters, we do not lean on 
his judgment with implicit confidence. The 
language, indeed, in which, attempting to be 
forcible, he allows himself to speak of Socrates, 
is simply odious. He calls him “the cun- 
ning and libidinous old fellow,” and “the 
wicked old man,” &c., with a blindness to 
the plain language of Plato, a disposition to 
lend the ear to scandal, and a rejection of 
the conclusions of a man of learned authority, 
which is quite as surprising as it is unusual 
in a professed man of letters. This method 
of treating familiar questions of discussion 
does not encourage us to accept with greater 
confidence Mr. De Quincey’s theory about 
the Essenes, or to find amusement in the 
pleasantry in which he indulges about 
Josephus, or “Joe,” as he jauntily styles 
him. “Joe,” in Mr. De Quincey’s opinion, 
was the wickedest man of his age; a ‘judg- 
men which assumes that Mr. De Quincey is 
acquainted with the character of every co- 
temporary of Josephus, not only of whom 
history informs us, but of whom it does not. 
It is a very neat specimen of the “Sir Oracle” 
style of writing history. Josephus, then, it 
is said, though, according to his own account, 
a member of the Society of Essenes, was too 
transparent a rogue to be allowed to pene- 
trate the secret of the body, which was, accord- 
ing to Mr. De Quincey, nothing more or less 
than Christianity in disguise—a device in- 
vented some half century or so after Christ 
to escape the evils of persecution. Josephus, 
however, ignorant as he was of the true 
principles of this secret society, was yet mali- 
cious enough, says the author, to say—what 
was false—that the Essenes existed as a 
Jewish body before Christ, in order that 
the Roman world might believe that the doc- 
trines of Christianity were borrowed from 
the Essenes. In the same boisterous tone 
as indicatedabove, Mr. De Quincey demolishes 
Freemasonry, the Eleusinian mysteries, the 
Vehme-gericht, and, as we have already said, 
Dr. Warburton. To obtain an idea of how 
all this has been done we must refer our 
readers to the volume itself, which, parti- 
cularly towards the close, is disagreeable, 
wordy, familiar, and egotistic. 

The best papers in the book are those on 
Bentley, which we remember reading with 
great pleasure several years ago, we believe 
in Blackwood. This subject Mr. De Quincey 
seems to have thoroughly mastered, and it is 
carefully written ; though, as may be expected, 
with almost unmitigated praise of the Doetor, 
and some very unseemly violence against 
Conyers Middleton, the main and front of 
whose offending in the author’s eyes is that 
he is reported to have borrowed largely from. 
one Bellenden, a Scotchman. The charge is. 
not distinctly proved, but it is unpardonable. 
The “Cicero” article, which is also carefully 
and thoughtfully written, was probably sug- 
gested by the inquiries respecting Middleton ; 
and here the author indulges in another 
strange conceit. He falls foul of Pompey the 
Great, and abuses him, as he says, in “de- 
moniac” style. This good indignation is alk 
thrown away in consequence of passages im 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus, which, so far as we 
are able to make out from the author’s refer- 
ences (but he tells us that it is his habit to 
write with “no book, no vouchers” near him), 
do not support such a tremendous charge of 
guilt. The imputation is, that Pompey’s in- 
tention, if victorious with his Pharsaliam 
army, was to have laid Rome waste with fine 
and sword, to have confiscated everything 
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and proscribed everybody, and have made 
himself a desert of ruins wherein to indulge 
a luxurious old age—a piece of manifest ex- 
aggeration. Of course Pompey held out 
extravagant hopes of plunder to his Greek 
followers; and of course Cicero, being a 
timid man; put upon his words the worst 
construction which his immediate fears in- 
spired. ’ 

Let us, however, do Mr. De Quincey the jus- 
tice to say, that after all due deduction for seri- 
ous faults of style, particularly in the preface, 
supplements, and notes, which have been ap- 
parently written lately, there remains a great 
fund of historic matter which the reader will 
turn over again with much pleasure, and 
often with real advantage. Occasionally Mr. 
De Quincey has gone deep, and fished up a 
rare prize, which he exhibits alongside of 
other better known curiosities ; and his 
style, even at its worst, is amusing. But 
many of the leading ideas in the volume are 
at least as singular as those of the crotchet- 
producing Bishop Warburton ; and they are 
advanced with a flourish of trumpets which 
must be highly exhilarating and glorious in 
the ears of the multitude. For instance, at 
p. 267 we find the following :— 

**The whole bubble of Freemasonry was shat- 
tered in a paper which I myself threw into a 
London journal about the year 1823 or 1824.” 

The reference, moreover, is particularly 
valuable to the reader; but the individual 
who happens to stand in this relation to Mr. 
De Quincey must put up with a few eccen- 
tricities, not to speak of direct admonitions 
to himself, which open out quite new lights 
as to the duties and requirements of their re- 
spective characters. 





The Elements of Political Economy. By 
Henry Dunning Macleod. Longman and 


0. 
Tue study of political economy is interesting 
on account of its intensely practical nature. 
It is interesting to a political philosopher to 
predict, from the results of his investigations, 
what the effect of a new and untried legisla- 
tive measure will be, in much the same way 
as it may interest a keen observer of human 
nature to predict what an individual’s conduct 
will be under given circumstances. And as it 
may be still more interesting for the observer 
of human nature, by ordering the combina- 
tion of circumstances, to guide a man’s actions 
in any direction the operator may wish with- 
out the slightest consciousness on the part 
of him who is the subject of the experiments, 
so the political philosopher will feel a greater 
interest in pressing his views upon the rulers 
of the state, in order to bring about a desira- 
ble state of things among the people governed, 
who ~~ be utterly ignorant of the laws 
which t 4 are themselves unconsciously 
verifying. But it becomes not merely a subject 
of interest, but a part of our duty, in a free 
country, to make ourselves acquainted with 
the laws of political economy. As we have 
all, rer or indirectly, a voice in the legis- 
lation of the country, we should at least try 
to learn on what rules that legislation ought 
to be grounded. We have to thank Mr. Mac- 
leod for having assisted us in the study; but 
at the same time it is our duty to warn other 
students of the pitfalls which we fear he has 
dug in their ng to knowledge, the more 
dangerous as they are the better concealed. 

f these there are many of minor impor- 


tance ; but pre-eminent stand three, which lie 





at the basis of his doctrines, and are the 
sources, as we believe, of many and grave 
mistakes. The first is, that credit is actual 
capital to a country. It is perhaps better to 
develop the theory in his own words. Thus :— 

‘“‘If we include in the science of political eco- 
nomy all quantities which have exchangeable rela- 
tions, or have value—that is, all quantities which 
may be bought and sold—this limitation of the sub- 
ject to property which actually exists is palpably 
defective, because in all civilized societies there is 
property of an enormous value which is bought 
and sold, which has no present existence, which 
has only a futwre existence, and which is yet the 
subject of exchange. And this comprehends the 
whole theory of the present value of deferred pay- 
ments.” 

Again, in speaking of the means a corpora- 
tion may take to build a market-place, not 
haying funds for the purpose, it may, he says, 
either borrow directly, or it might issue bonds 
bearing interest payable at fixed dates, which 
might circulate as money, and he adds :— 

“Tt would therefore be a matter of no conse- 
quence whatever to the corporation which way 
they adopted to accomplish the work, but it would 
be a matter of importance to the town at large, 
because if they borrowed real capital to do it, that 
would by so much diminish the fund of moving 
power applicable to other species of industry, and 
raise its price. It is clear, therefore, that the 
second method would be so much clear addition to 
the capital of the community, and would, therefore, 
be most advantageous for them.” 

Again :— 

“Tt is certain that ‘credit’ exceeds ‘money’ 
many times in this country ; for whereas it is not sup- 
posed that the actual money exceeds 60,000,0002., 
the credit in bills of exchange, and which is only 
one form of it, exceeds 400,000,0002. * * *# 
And this 400,000,0007. is equally capital, it is 
equally a real value as the 60,000, 0007.” 

There are many other passages in which 
the same doctrine is put forward, and it is 
not confined to detached passages, but per- 
vades the whole book, poisoning much that 
is otherwise good. We should hope that 
pointing out the fallacy will be sufficient with- 
out demolishing it in detail. Deferred pay- 
ments have no doubt a present value, but the 
present is their only value; we cannot dis- 
count a bill of 1007. and still expect to receive 
the 1007. on it at maturity ; we cannot appro- 
priate the purchase money of a reversion 
and still retain the estate; and when Mr. 
Macleod says that the 400,000,000/. of bills 
and the 60,000,0007. of coin are distinct and 
cumulative values, it is very like telling us 
that the value of a property and the value of 
the title-deeds are distinct and cumulative 
values, the latter being rather the more valu- 
able of the two. The credit a man can ob- 
tain is no doubt for some purposes almost as 
good to him as capital of his own, but the 
mistake which Mr. Macleod makes, is in 
stating that it is capital to the country. The 
credit which one man obtains another must 
give, and what is gained to the one is for the 
time lost to the other. That that other can re- 

lace it at the cost of a third does not make 
it less a case of transfer, and no number of 
transfers is equivalent to a creation; what 
is still supplied to one end is taken from the 
other. e do not think we can improve 
on what Mr. Mill says upon this subject. 
The passage is quétad by Mr. Macleod, and 
he vainly endeavours to answer it :— 

“Credit has a yreat, but not, as many people 
seem to suppose, a magical power, it cannot make 
something out of nothing. How often is an ex- 
tension of credit talked of as equivalent to a creation 
of capital, or as if credit actually were capital. It 











seems strange that there should be any need to 
point out, that credit being only permission to use 
the capital of another person, the means of produc- 
tion cannot be increased, but only tran: ferred. If 
the borrower's means of production and of employ- 
ing labour are increased by the credit given him, 
the lender’s are as much diminished. The same 
sum cannot be used as capital both by the owner 
and also by the person to whom it is lent. 

‘‘ But though credit is never anything more than 
a transfer of capital from hand to hand, it is 
generally and naturally a transfer to hands more 
competent to employ the capital efficiently in pro- 
duction, » »* «* Although, therefore, the pro- 
ductive funds of the country are not increased by 
credit, they are called into a more complete state 
of productive activity.” 

But we need not, advance reasons, either 
of our own or Mr. Mill’s, except for the satis- 
faction of our readers ; if our only object were 
to refute Mr. Macleod we need but follow his 
own arguments. In his attack on John 
Law’s system, he refutes the very idea which 
he has himself put forward above. He says: 

“No one saw more clearly than Law that capi- 
tal and credit must increase and decrease together, 
but what he failed to see was, that these paper 
issues were nothing but credit, although he was 
deluded into the idea that they were actual value.” 
We do not indorse the English which uses 
although in the sense of but; but, passing 
this, the above argument would be simply 
unmeaning if credit were actual value, as 
Mr. Macleod has above proclaimed it to be. 
If credit be capital, Law was right. , 

The next great error of which Mr. Mac- 
leod is guilty is his pet theory, that_ money 
represents debt, and nothing else. There is 
no difficulty in finding statements of this 
dogma, for to establish it seems to have been 
the chief object of the book before us. He, 
however, puts it forward most formally in the 
following passage :— 

‘‘We may therefore lay down as our funda- 
mental conception that currency and transferable 
debt are convertible terms ; whatever represents 
transferable debt of any description is currency, 
and whatever material the currency may consist of, 
it represents transferable debt, and nothing else.” 

We cannot conceive any possible sense in 
which this dogma can be received as true. 
There is no reason why paper should not re- 
present transferable debt as well as metal, 
and yet Mr. Macleod is willing to admit that 
an inconvertible paper currency is a wild 
idea, confined to but a few visionaries. His 
attack on Law is all through a refutation of 
the theory, for Law’s system was based on a 
mortgage of all the real property in the 
country, and a mortgage is surely a debt. 
Mr. Macleod attacks the Bank Act of 1844, as 
guilty of Lawism, in founding the 14,000,000 
for which there is not gold, on the public 
debt to the Bank; yet if transferable debt 
were currency, there could not be a better 
foundation. But the fact is, the theory put 
forward by Mr. Macleod will not hold. It is 
not a debt which is wanted when coin is 
taken, not even security for a debt, but pay- 
ment; and the only reason paper bears 4 
value is, that from its known convertibility it 
is as good as payment. Money is the repre- 
sentative of debt in no sense in which any 
other commodity is not equally a representa- 
tive of debt, except only that debt is esti- 
mated in money. Money is the measure of 
debt, but it is not itself debt, nor the repre- 
sentative of it. It is not money that owes 
its value to the debt for which it is paid, but 
the debt owes its value to the money it will 
be paid in. 
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Suppose a man to sell a quantity of tallow, 
of a definite value in other commodities, say 
worth ten days’ labour, value 1/., but before 
the 17. be paid, gold falls in value, so that. 10. 
will only command five days’ labour; the debt 


will still be paid by 14., i.e, by five days’ 
labour, though there was nothing in its own 
nature to render the debt less valuable; the 
service rendered by the delivery of the tallow 
remained the same as ever, and if it were 
again required would still command the ten 
days’ labour. The money has fallen in value 
and not the service. It is absurd to say, as 
Mr. Macleod does, that the man who has re- 
ceived money for his cotton has not received 
an equivalent, while the man who has had 
corn for it has. If Mr. Macleod’s doctrine 
were true the national debt would be an ad- 
mirable basis for a currency, yet when put to 
him, his practical sense revolts from the pro- 
posal, and he urges unanswerable objections 
to such a currency. Our opinion still is, that 
a currency must be based on commodities, 
but that the only commodity which will an- 
swer the purpose well, is one which shall be 
uniform in value, and divisible. By uniform, 
we mean that one portion of it-shall be as valu- 
able as another. In both these respects land 
fails—it is not a commodity that shall be pretty 
nearly unalterable by time, and which shall in 
small bulk contain great value. The last two 
qualities exclude most other commodities, 
leaving us finally to the precious metals. The 
qualities above mentioned ensure to a com- 
modity a ready acceptance, and this renders 
it a fit basis for a currency. The same quali- 
ties render it of equal value whether out of 
a currency or in it, and if there be, therefore, 
an over-issue it is withdrawn from currency. 
The error of Law’s system was, that the basis 
of his currency could not readily be realized, 
and so withdrawn from circulation ; the cur- 
rency was practically inconvertible, and con- 
sequently hable to over-issue. Metal can never 
be inconvertible unless it be degraded, and, 
therefore, while maintained at its standard, 
can never be over-issued without relieving 
itself. 

There is, indeed, a germ of truth in Mr. 
Macleod’s theory, though he has never put 
itforward distinctly, and we strongly incline to 
the belief that he does not himself perceive 
it clearly. It is that the measure of DEMAND 
for a currency at any given time, is the 
quantity 4 debts which would, but for a 
currency, be outstanding on a statement of 
accounts, if a balance were struck between all 
men at that instant. 

The whole quantity of currency will, taken 
together, be equal in real value to the whole 
Pw of the debt which would require it 

or settlement; and therefore if the nominal 
value of the whole quantity be greater, the 
currency is depreciated in the proportion, 
which that real value bears to the nominal. 
The quantity of coin actually wanting will, of 
course, as shown by Mr. Macleod, be very 
different according to the course of business, 
and where business is carried on by means 
of credits and set-off, less coin will be want- 
ing. Just in the same way, the quantities of 
debt outstanding may be stated in the sup- 
posed case, as between each man and his 
neighbour, by making cross demands, or by 
setting off and striking a balance, and the 
paper will represent the cross demands, the 
coin the final balances; so that that might be 
an Over-issue in the one case, where the credit 
system was well carried out, which would 
not be so where credits were less used. Our 





space is, however, much too limited to de- 
velop this view satisfactorily, but the doctrine 
is an important one, and we confess that our 
views on it have been much cleared by the 
study of Mr. Macleod’s errors. 

His third great error is, a constant con- 
fusion of capital with money. He himself 
admits that goods are capital to the full as 
much as money, and yet he is always falling 
into the confusion above-mentioned. Thus, 
** The fundamental idea of capital is the store 
of accumulated labour which its owner has 
not yet spent in purchasing commodities.” As 
if the raw cotton were not capital to a manu- 
facturer, as much as the money with which 
he works it up! We have not space to enter 
more fully into the investigation of this 
error, but proceed to some others also of 
great importance. Mr. Macleod devotes part 
of his work to the proof that bills of. ex- 
change are currency, or circulating medium, 
and he says that whatever makes goods cir- 
culate and circulates itself is circulating me- 
dium; at the same time he denies that bills 
of lading and dock warrants are so. Now 
bills of lading and dock warrants circulate 
goods often many times, and they circulate 
themselves from hand to hand. Nay, goods 
themselves are circulating medium or cur- 
rency on Mr. Macleod’s definition. A cargo 
of cotton often passes through many hands 
before it is finally consumed in shirts, and 
often is the means of circulating a vast 
variety of other goods; but it does not go 
from hand to hand ata fixed price, ascertained 
by looking at it; and this is the true meaning 
of a currency. These qualifications are neces- 
sary to make anything current; the value must 
appear on the face of the article, which must 
be commonly received at that value. This is 
only true of coin and bank-notes, which are 
therefore the only currency. Bills of exchange 
are bought and sold like other commodities, 
and bear a different price every day; they are 
not therefore currency, and no amount of 
them would have any effect either in depre- 
ciating the currency or the reverse; they 
would if in excess only be negotiable at a 
higher discount. 

But while we find these faults with Mr. 
Macleod, we do so only because we wish our 
readers to examine his book for themselves. 
There is much in it that is true, and much that 
is suggestive. He has brought forward well 
the true doctrine of prices. He has shown 
the fundamental error in Ricardo’s view, if 
pressed at all beyond what it really is, namely, 
a convenient form of estimating average 

rices, and he has exposed a similar weakness 
in Ricardo’s theory of rent. His chapter on 
exchanges is perhaps the best treatise we 
have ever read on the subject; much of his 
third and fourth chapters is good, and his 
fifth and seventh are for the most part sound 
and useful. In these chapters some false 
theories of currency are very ably exposed, 
and we would gladly quote from them if our 
space allowed. 

We cannot, however, leave the subject 
without expressing a wish, that Mr. Macleod 
had left it somewhat more to his readers to 
form their own opinions on the merits of his 
book. We have rarely met a work in which 
the author thrust himself so offensively for- 
ward as perfect, and treated every one else 
with such flippant insolence. One can easil 
judge of the taste which leads a man to spea 
contemptuously of Adam Smith and Ricardo 
almost whenever he mentions them, and to 
state that it is impossible “to say whether 








the nonsense talked by Dante or the zonsense 
talked by Aristotle” is the greater. Re- 
marks like these do not add much to the 
weight of an author’s arguments, nor increase 
a reader’s respect for a writer’s judgment. 
We may sacle believe that not only the 
nonsense of Aristotle and Dante, but the works 
of Adam Smith and Ricardo, will be read and 
admired in countries and by ages to which 
the name of Macleod will never penetrate, 
at least in a form redounding to its credit. 

One word as to Mr. Macleod’s style. Our 
readers have no doubt already formed some 
opinion on this subjectfrom the extracts given: 
we can only say “worse remains behind.” 
Such passages as “these are the fewest 
number,” “he was the jirst who wrote the 
most formal treatise,” are not uncommon, 
and Mr. Macleod’s use of the pronouns ren- 
ders a degree of sagacity necessary even to 

ess at what nouns they refer. Let Mr. 

acleod try to estimate himself a little lower, 
and others a little higher, or pretend to do 
so, and he will conciliate his readers more. 
Let him also try to write English, if not ele- 
gantly, at least, grammatically, and his works 
may be harder to write, but will certainly be 
easier to read. 








Outram and Havelock’s Persian Campaign. 
By Captain G. H. Hunt, 78th Highlanders. 
With Summary of Persian History. By 
George Townshend, Routledge and Co. 

Wuatever may be the issue of the terrible 

struggle now going on in Oude, Havelock 

and Outram have already taken their rank 
among the foremost heroes of Indian history. 

The mail which has just come in has brought 

the welcome tidings of the final relief of the 

beleaguered garrison, and the feeling of ex- 
ultation and unspeakable thankfulness which 
now thrills in every English bosom is en- 
hanced by the painful suspense of the last 
two months. ever was a conflict watched 
with greater anxiety, nor is there in the 
whole annals of war an episode that will 
occupy a brighter page than the defence of 
the Residency of Lucknow by a handful of 
British against a nation in arms. In the 
record of that contest Lawrence, Neill, 
and Inglis, will be remembered with honour, 
but the chief interest of the narrative. will 
be associated with the names of Have- 
lock and Outram. The military historian 
will tell with pride how Havelock fought his 
way to Lucknow, with his little force so re- 
duced by sickness and battle, that he might, 
like Pyrrhus, have said, “ Another victory, and 
Iam undone!” Hearts will glow and eyes 
will be suffused with tears as future gene- 
rations listen to the tale of the generosity 
of Outram, who refused to take the com- 
mand to which his rank entitled him, that 
he might not deprive a brother-in-arms of 
the honour of finally achieving the adventure 
which had been so nobly begun This was 
an act worthy of the man who was called by 

Sir Charles Napier “the Bayard of the Indian 

army.” It was not the first time that these 

two gallant soldiers gained laurels together, 

Havelock having commanded the second 

division of the army which Outram led 

against Persia in the war, of which the 
history has now been written by one who 
took part in it. The Indian rebellion has 
thrown into the shade the events on which 
attention was fixed in the early part of this 
memorable year in the history of the East. The 
time will come, however, when justice will 
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be done to the services of the British force in 
the brief but brilliant Persian campaign. For 
a long period the influence of Russia had 
been paramount at the court of Ispahan, and 
the fall of Kars had injured the prestige of 
the English name in regions where little was 
heard about the Crimea and Sebastopol. 
Opportunity was easily found by the Per- 
sian aor to come to an open rupture 
with England. 

It would ‘be tedious to relate here all 
the diplomatic disputes which preceded the 
declaration of war. The affair of Meerza 
Hashem and his wife; the insults offered 
to Mr. Murray at Teheran; the mission of 
Ferukh-Khan to Constantinople; are nct 
these and other events anata at intermin- 
able length, in the Blue Books? The plain 
fact was that Persia, instigated by Russia, 
was determined to disregard the treaties with 
England. By one of these treaties Herat was 
never to be occupied by the Persians, and 
when that frontier fortress on the highway to 
Indiawas occupied by Persian troops, in direct 
contravention to the terms of the treaty, Eng- 
land could no longer refrain from decisive 
action. To march upon Herat from the east 
was impracticable, and thereforeit wasresolved 
tobring the Shah to reason bya display of force 
in the southern part of his empire. At the 
close of January of last year a strong naval 
and military force appeared in the Persian 
Gulf, and occupied Bashire without resist- 
ance. Sir James Outram, the commander of 
the expedition, was not a man to remain long 
inactive, anda force soon moved up the 
country to meet the Persian army advanc- 
ing to repel the invasion. After some man- 
ceuvring the two armies met near the village 
of Khoosh-aub. The Persians numbered over 
six thousand infantry and two thousand horse, 
strongly posted, and commanded by Sooja- 
ool-Moolk, reputed to be the best officer in 
their army. It was fearea that they would 
decamp during the night, the fire that had 
been kept up on the evening of their being 
first encountered having ceased; but when 
the mist cleared — on the morning of the 
8th of February the English were delighted to 
see the enemy waiting to receive them. 
capital drawing accompanies Captain Hunt’s 
narrative, and even the non-military reader 
will regard this battle of Khoosh-aub as one 
of the neatest and most decisive victories 
that ever rewarded British skill and valour. 
Outram was disabled early in the morning by 
a fall from his horse, and Havelock did not 
oin the force till some days later, so that the 

onour of the victory fell to Major-General 
Stalker and the other officers in subordinate 
command. The battle commenced with 


artillery, and the enemy’s batteries were soon 
silenced :— 


“Some bodies of horse soon presented an oppor- 
tunity for a charge, and the squadrons of the 
8rd cavalry and Tapp’s Irregulars, who had hitherto 
been on the right front, dashed at them, accom- 
panied by Blake’s horse-artillery, and made a 
sweeping and most brilliant charge, sabring gun- 
ners, and fairly driving the enemy’s horse off the 


field. The infantry lines were still advancing 
rapidly and in beautifully steady order, to sustain 
this attack, and were just getting into close action, 
when the enemy lost heart, and his entire line at 
once broke and fled precipitately. The men cast 
away their arms and accoutrements, and, as the 
pursuit continued, even their clothing. Two or 
three of their sirbar or regular battalions, on their 
extreme right, alone retired with any semblance of 
order. The 8rd cavalry were seen to charge 
through, and back again, one of these battalions, 


which attempted to receive them with steadi- 
ness.” 

The result of the action is described with 
graphic terseness in the “ Field Force Order,” 
published two days after at Bushire :— 


**By ten o’clock the defeat of the Persians was 
complete, and two guns were captured. The gun- 
ammunition, laden on mules, fell into our hands, 
and at least seven hundred men lay dead on the 
field ; the wounded—the number of which must 
have been considerable—were carried away ; the 
remainder fled in a disorganized state, generally 
throwing away their arms, which strewed the field 
in vast numbers ; and nothing but the paucity of 
our cavalry prevented their total destruction, and 
the capture of their remaining guns. The troops 
bivouacked for the day close to the battle-field ; 
and at night accomplished a march of twenty miles 
over a country rendered almost impassable by the 
heavy rain which fell incessantly. After a rest of 
six hours, the greater portion of the infantry con- 
tinued their march to Bushire, which they reached 
before midnight on the 9th instant ; thus perform- 
ing another harassing march of forty-four miles 
under incessant rain, besides fighting and defeating 
the enemy during the progress, within the short 
period of thirty hours.” 

Not less brilliant and speedy was the cap- 
ture of Mohammerah, which decided the 
court of Persia to come to immediate terms. 
This place, situated at the confluence of the 
Karoon and the Euphrates, was defended by 
strong batteries, while a numerous army, 
comprising many of the Shah’s best regiments, 
formed the garrison, and occupied a camp in 
the neighbourhood. A squadron of steam 
frigates of the Indian navy moved up with 
the land force, and shared the honour of the 
capture. That the service was one of much 
danger appears from Captain Hunt’s ani- 
mated account of what he himself witnessed : 


‘*The practice from the ships on the enemy’s 
works was most admirable, and the effects of the 
fire soon became apparent ; the embrasures and 
carefully revetted parapets rapidly losing their 
original shape, and the crash of the falling date- 
trees around affording ample proof of the storm of 
shot. For about three hours the Persian artillery- 
men stood manfully to their guns ; but their fire 
then slackening, the signal was seen flying for the 
infantry to move up and disembark. The Berenice 
steamer, carrying the Highlanders, as well as a 
company of sappers, and General Havelock and 
the staff of the second division, led the column, her 
decks crowded to the uttermost, there being 
barely standing-room for the men on board, and 
the bridge between her paddle-boxes quite as fully 
occupied by their officers. The passage of a ship 
under such circumstances, within one hundred 
yards of heavily-armed batteries, was an operation 
attended with great anxiety, which those alone 
who have been similarly situated can possibly 
understand. Some of the best troops in the world 
were helpless for the moment, crowded like cattle 
in a pen, and so massed that a single round shot 
must make fearful havoc. The most providential 
fortune attended the Berenice; though struck 
several times in the hull, and with rigging cut, the 
decks escaped. Her commander, Lieutenant 
Chitty, Indian navy, steered the ship himself.” 


A shell from one of the ships fortunately 
exploded the grand magazine of the fort just 
as the disembarkation of the English troops 
commenced, and the fire from that time gra- 
dually slackened. The field force under 
Outram and Havelock hastened to attack 
the entrenched camp beyond the town :— 

‘* Our formation was as follows:—aline of con- 
tiguous quarter-distance columns ; a field-battery 
on the right. Next came the 78th Highlanders ; 
then the 26th Native Infantry (one wing), Her 
Majesty’s 64th Regiment, the light battalion, and 
23rd Bengal Light Infantry ; the whole covered by 








a crowd of skirmishers. The point of attack was 
the camp to the left rear of the town of Moham- 
merah, where the Shah-zadeh had evidently pitched 
his cavalry and guns, and had been with them in 
person. His infantry had occupied the other en- 
campment, about five hundred yards 1o the right 
of this, and had also been quartered in considerable 
numbers in the batteries and date-groves adjacent. 
Up to the moment of our advance, these troops 
were drawn up, in order of battle, outside the 
boundary of the Shah-zadeh’s camp, the right of 
their line far outflanking our left, which had 
actually no protection when it had once advanced 
into the open plain, beyond the 28rd Native Light 
Infantry being slightly thrown back. This great 
risk, however, caused no hesitation with Sir James. 
The compact red battalions moved steadily to their 
front, and the leading skirmishers had arrived 
within 'gun-range of the enemy’s camp, the field- 
battery guns actually trotting up to assist them 
with their fire against the salutes of round shot and 
grape momentarily expected, when the Persian 
army seemed literally to have vanished, and, but 
for the tents still standing, would almost have 
induced a belief that an illusion of mirage rather 
than the presence of an armed host had been but so 
recently before us.” 

Mohammerah having been quietly taken 
possession of after this victory, an expedition 
up the Karoon was immediately organized, 
partly to pe the rout of the Persian 
army, and partly to explore the country. The 
steamers left on the 29th of March, for Akwaz, 
surveys of the river and neighbouring terri- 
tory were taken, and various adventures met 
with, of which Captain Hunt gives interesting 
details. On returning to Mohammerah, the 
intelligence of the abrupt end of the war 
caused no little disappointment to those who 
had been looking forward to a brilliant cam- 
paign. But other and more serious work was 
at Sas’. In the middle of May, Havelock 
with Captain Hunt and other officers of the 
staff of his late division, embarked on board 
the Berenice for Bombay, which was reached 
on the 29th. Scarcely had the ship come to her 
moorings, when the astounding intelligence 
was received of the Bengal Sepoy revolt, and 
of the departure of the 78th and 64th regi- 
ments for Calcutta without having disem- 
barked. The general with his staff took pas- 
sage inthe Erin steamer for Ceylon, expecting 
there to catch the mail steamer en route from 
England to Calcutta. The Erin was wrecked 
off Caltura, a small station between Galle and 
Colombo, and the passengers were too late for 
the mail steamer. Fortunately they found at 
Galle a government ship, the Fire Queen, in 
which Havelock and his Persian companions 
obtained a passage to Madras. They perceived 
on arriving here on the 12th June, that the 
colours on the fort flag-staff and the shipping 
were hoisted half-mast high, for the death of 
General Anson. The Fire Queen was in- 
stantly secured for conveying to Calcutta his 
successor, Sir Patrick Grant, with whom 
Havelock hastened to the scene of his future 
services. 

The young and gallant author, Capt. Hunt, 
after taking part in some of the triumphs of his 
veteran cher was carried off by cholera before 
reaching Lucknow. His name will not be 
forgotten in the history of the Persian and 
Indian wars of this eventful year. He was 
trained in the camp, under the care and com- 
mand of his father, the colonel of the 75th. 
To his old comrades of that regiment, “ the 
die-hards,” and to his after companions of the 
78th Highlanders, this volume is dedicated, 
a sad but valued memorial of a brave and 
accomplished officer. 
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a. a a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. Longman and 
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Spirit Drawings: a Personal Narrative. By W.M. Wilkin- 
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German Love: from the Papers of an Alien. Translated, 
with the sanction of the Author, by Susanna Wink- 
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= — and Phantom Fancies, By Hain Friswell. 
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Willie’s Rest: a Sunday Story for Young Readers. By 

the Author of ‘Round the Fire, &¢. Smith, Elder, and 
0. 

Willie's Birthday. By the Author of ‘ Willie’s Rest,’ &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

The Fairy Godmothers ; and Other Tales, By Mrs. Alfred 
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Stenelaus and Amylda: a Christmas Legend. Illustrated 


by George Cruikshank. Griffith and Farran. 
In avery mysterious book, called Spirit Draw- 
ings, Mr. W. M. Wilkinson gives an account of 
certain communications which he, his wife, and 
fifteen friends, have had during the past year with 
the world of spirits. In last August twelvemonth 
Mr. Wilkinson lost a little boy, and this little boy’s 
brother, taking up a pencil to draw chiid’s pictures 
on a piece of paper, felt his hand ‘gradually fill- 
ing with some feeling before unknown to him, and 
then it began to move involuntarily upon the 
paper, and to form letters, words, and sentences.” 
No examples of these words and sentences are 
given. The boy was watched with deep interest 
by his parents. ‘‘ Sometimes, when he wished to 
write, his hand moved in drawing small flowers, 
such as exist not here [we should like to know 
whether children ever draw flowers such as do 
exist here], and sometimes, when he expected to 
draw a flower, the hand moved into writing.” 
Mrs, Wilkinson next tried to exercise the new 
faculty, and for many weeks remained in a state of 
vacancy of will, waiting, pencil in hand, for the 
inspiration. At last it came on the 8th of January, 
1857. “A slow and tremulous motion of the 
pencil commenced, and ended in the initial letters 
of the dear boy’s name—E. T. W.” An ‘‘ unknown 
flower” was next formed, and then flowers, houses, 
fruits, eyes, and other figures, were drawn by long 
and rapid sweeps of the pencil. The grand deside- 
ratum was now to know the meaning of these 
figures. . Accordingly Mr. Wilkinson himself tried 
the experiment, and at last his hand “literally 
ran away in spiral forms, and I can compare it to 
nothing less than the fly-wheel of an engine when 
it has ‘run away.’” Fortunately his run-away 
hand took to writing down explanations of his 
wife’s symbolical figures. The houses represented 
the habitation in paradise of the little boy who had 
died. The ‘‘ writing which was given as to” a 
drawing of a church was this :— 
‘ ‘*THE TEMPLE OF TRUTH. 

This is a true temple of the Lord, for He is truth, 
and all His works are true and holy. This is the 
temple of the soul,” &c. Then follow other 
writings in the same strain, headed, ‘‘The Two 
Flowers,” ‘‘The Flower of Humility,” ‘The Flower 
of Love,” &c. There are various other communi- 

cations from the little boy. And then follow the 
“‘doubts” and objections of the author’s friends, 

and a refutation of modern metaphysics, with 
remarks on the Apocalypse, Sir Charles Napier, 

clairvoyance, spirit-rappings, “the eidos and the 
eidolon,” &c. In an appendix is given some 
poetry written under this mysterious impulse. The 

following ‘‘ was written by a lady, and is the only 

one she ever wrote ; she was engaged in writing a 





letter to her sister, when her hand was moved from 
the paper, and the words, as given, flowed from 
her pen to her own great wonderment :— 
“THE SPIRIT BROTHER TO HIS SISTER ON EARTH, 
“T shine in the light of God, 
His likeness stamps my brow; 
Through the valley of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 
‘No breaking heart is here! 
No keen and thrilling pain ! 
No wasted cheek where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled and left its stain. 
“T have reached the joys of heaven; 
Iam one of the sainted band; 
To my head a crown of gold is given, 
And my harp is in my hand.” 
It seems to us that “it needs no ghost come from 
the grave” to write poetry like this, Mr. Wilkin- 
son calls his book ‘A personal Narrative’ We 
can hardly perceive the force of the word personal 
here, unless it be taken in the legal sense, as 
opposed to real. i 

We have a faint recollection that making love in 
English was a very pleasant thing. After reading 
Miss Susanna Winkworth’s book we have strong 
doubts whether making love in German is at all 
agreeable. German Love is a translation from the 
German. It consists of the memories of the past, 
which rise up in the imagination of a true son of 
‘* Fatherland,” divided into chapters, headed, re- 
spectively, First Memory, Second Memory, and so 
on. The First Memory is about seeing the 
stars, and an old church lighted up on an Easter 
morning. Then come memories of being presented 
to the Grand Duchess, of playing with the little 
princes, of falling in love with the princess 
Maria, and of making love to her through the 
medium of the Bible, Spinoza, and the ‘Theologia 
Germanica.’ She afterwards, it is true, becomes 
more sublunary, and talks of Nausicaa falling in 
love with Ulysses when he was bathing, and 
quotes Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold, &c. ; and 
the mysticism seems to clear away a little, and to dis- 
close something of external nature, as we read: 
—‘* We lay heart to heart; my lips closed with 
a soft kiss the lips which had just pronounced the 
blessing of my life. Time stood still for us, the 
world around us had vanished. At last she 
heaved a deep sigh. ‘May God forgive me this 
happiness !’ she whispered.” That night she died, 
and her lover spends the rest of his life pondering 
upon a ring she gave him, with the motto, “ As 
God will.”’ We like English love better than 
‘*German love,” if this be a specimen of it. 

It is very difficult to make another believe a thing 
unless you believe it yourself. This is the reason 
that borrowed sermons produce so little effect, and 
that ghost-stories are now generally so stupid. 
The best ghost-story we know is Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘ Haunted Chamber’—Why? Because he evidently 
believed in it. Now, Ghost Stories and Phan- 
tom Fancies, by Hain Friswell, is a smartly- 
written little Christmas book, and is very pleasant 
reading for an evening after dinner, or in a rail- 
way carriage ; but it wants that which is of the 
essence of a true ghost-story. The ghosts are 
moral ghosts—they come to give you direct lessons 
upon your duty to God and to your neighbour. 
You feel that they are the creatures of the author, 
who does not believe in them, and therefore you 
do not believe in them. Hence, after reading them, 
there is none of that creeping feeling up the back— 
none of that unconquerable desire, and unconquer- 
able fear, to look over your shoulder as you go up- 
stairs to bed, which it is the true artistic object of a 
ghost-story to produce. As stories, they are good ; 
but they are not real ghost-stories, and therefore 
do not produce the proper effect of ghost-stories. 
They are like Horace Walpole’s ‘Catholic Chapel’ 
at Strawberry-hill, of which the altar was a beaufet. 
The one thing which gives reality and significance 
to all the rest is wanting. 

The author of ‘Verdant Green,’ under the nom 
de plume of Cuthbert Bede, B.A., comes out this 
year with a nice little Christmas book for children, 
called Fairy Fables, which Alfred Crowquil has 
assisted in rendering attractive with his graceful 
pencil. The stories are conceived and executed in 
a pleasant and playful spirit, but the illustrations 





are really beautiful. The fairy Fussinella, standing 
on the apple, with a cup of gossamer wine in her 
hand, is most graceful. 

Of all the Christmas amusements, there is none 
that children are so fond of as acting charades, and 
there is certainly none which is better calculated to 
develope their powers, and to give them grace and 
confidence. To supply young people with subjects, 
at once dramatic, easy, and effective, is the object 
of Fairy-Tale Charades for’ Acting, by M. G. 
Aveline. From the preface we learn that they 
were originally written, not for publication, but to 
be acted by the authoress’s juvenile friends. This 
accounts for her success ; for the grand secret of 
art is to answer the purpose for which it is intended, 
and there is nothing so conducive to this as the 
artist’s having a definite and attainable purpose 
before his eyes. The snatches of songs which are 
interspersed among the scenes are extremely pretty 
and graceful, and must add much to the dramatic 
effect. There would be some little difficulty, how- 
ever, in setting them to appropriate tunes—these 
ought to have been supplied. 

Willie's Rést, a Sunday Story, is a didactic 
story-book for children, the moral of which is that 
little boys and girls ought to spend Sunday in medi- 
tating upon divine truth. The frontispiece re- 
presents a meek-looking gentleman with a very 
long face, holding a hat, in which he seems about 
to bury his face, and a sentimental-looking lady 
with her head awry, leading an astonished little 
boy, with his wrist apparently out of joint, into a 
pew in church; and the letterpress is thickly 
studded with pronouns beginning with capital 
letters. 

Willie’s Birthday is the twin brother of the 
last. A very cruel and injudicious mother—the 
lady, we suppose, with her head on one side— 
allows Willie on his birthday to do whatever he 
likes. The consequence is that Willie makes him- 
self sick, hurts himself in every possible way, and 
finally escapes narrowly from being drowned. We 
should think this would be dreary reading for 
children, and not at all conducive to their moral 
and intellectual improvement. 

Legendary Tales, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, is com- 
posed of three stories—‘ A Legend of Sologne,’ 
‘The Hundredth Birthday,’ and ‘The Treasure 
Seeker.’ It appears that in the town of Sologne, 
between the Cher and the Loire, all the animals 
acquire the faculty of speech at midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve. A bachelor, living alone in his country- 
house in Yorkshire, with no one to keep him com- 
pany but his dogs, cats, raven, and parrots, falls 
asleep after dinner, and dreams that he takes them 
all to Sologne, that he may hear them express their 
high opinion of him. What, then, is his surprise 
when they all, on the contrary, treat him with the 
utmost contempt? He seizes a stick to revenge 
himself, upon which the parrots fly in his face, the 
dog howls, the cat seats herself on his breast 
and tears at his heart, while he is utterly power- 
less to defend himself. At this point he wakens, 
and after having been dosed by his housekeeper, 
who informs him that it is all owing to his eating 
pork chops for dinner, he resolves to leave off his 
selfish, moping ways, and to marry his cousin Mary. 
Moral : It is a bad thing to be an old bachelor, and 
to lavish upon dumb animals that love which 
might be better bestowed upon a charming wife, 
who is not dumb. The next tale is founded on an 
idea which an old woman got into her head that, if 
she lived to the age of a hundred, she might visit 
the Queen, and would be entertained by her as an 
honoured guest. On her hundredth birthday she 
dies, and is summoned before another throne. 
The third is based upon a superstition which was 
prevalent in the Comté de Blois, that under the 
town of Bonneval were concealed untold treasures, 
which no one could obtain unless he searched 
while the priest was reading the Genealogy of 
Christ, which is part of the Gospel at midnight 
mass on Christmas morning. The treasure is 
found, but the finder perishes. This is a pleasant 
little book, and inculcates that ‘‘ good will towards 
men” which is the most pleasing lesson of Christ- 
mas-tide. 
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We wonder how Mr. George Cruikshank can 
keep his faticy alive and brisk upon such thin 
potations as those to which he has of late addicted 
himself. His latest attack upon the demon of 
ebriety is made under cover of some spirited 
illustrations to an allegorical Christmas legend 
called Stenelaus and Amylda. Count Adrian de 
Mortmain on his death-bed extracts a promise 
from his son Stenelaus that he will never hold 
any intercourse with Prince Antonio d’Alem- 
bert. This promise Stetielaus breaks, and he and 
his wife Amylda become finally so bewitched by 
the Prince, that they are utterly ruined and de- 
graded, and are by him finally turned out of doors 
to perish in the street. ‘‘ Reader (loquitur). What 
animprobable story! Author. Notatall. It is 
merely a somewhat inflated recital of a fact within 
the daily experience of every grown man. The 
Count Stenelaus and Amylda were A fool and 
* wife, and the Prince Antonio d’Alembert was 
BINK !” 





New Editions: 


The Young Lady's Guide to Arithmetic, By John. Greig. 
New Edition. By John Reynolds, L.R.C.P. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


The History of British India. By James Mill, Esq. Fifth 
Edition, With Notes and Continuation. By Horace H. 
Wilson, M.A., F:R.S: 2 Vols. James Madden. 

Scripture and Seience not at Variance, By John H. Pratt, 
M.A. Second Edition. Hatchard. 

A NEW edition of Greig’s Young Ladies’ Guide 
to Arithmetic has been published, revised and 
enlarged by John Reynolds, L.R.C.P. In his de- 
votion to arithmetic the author or editor seems to 
have overlooked the comparatively unimportant 
branch of education called English grammar, par- 
ticularly that portion which relates to orthography. 
Thus we read on the title-page that the work con- 
tains ‘‘the application of each rule by a variety of 
practical questions, chiefly on domestic affairs ; to- 
gether with the method of making out Bills of 
Parcels, Book-debts, Reciepts, &c. &c.” 

The Archdeacon of Calcutta has just brought 
out a new edition, enlarged, of his learned tract, 
entitled Scripture and Science not at Variance, 
He maintains the historical character, plenary 
inspiration, and surpassing importance of the 
earlier chapters of Genesis, and adopts the theo 
put forward by the late Hugh Miller, for febotitth 


ing the Mosaic account with the discoveries of 
science, 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The Dictionary of Daily Wants. Houlston and Wright. 
a daa im 1858. kdited by C. H. Oakes, M.A. Baily 
rothers, 


Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, No.1. Published by the Society. 

Who is to Blame for the Indian Mutinies? By Kenneth 
Macqueen. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 


Metropolis Management. By § 1 Hugh GS, 
E. Stanford. x actin vite on 


Stationers’ Almanac for 1858, 

The Dictionary of Daily Wants, of which the 
first number is before us, seems likely to prove a 
useful compilation for families in the humbler 
classes. It combines the propertics of a dictionary 
with those of a general receipt-book and a complete 
letter-writer, and indeed aspires to teach everything, 
from the art of making anchovy paste to that of 
—s a library, or writing to the Prime Mi- 
nister. It is illustrated by very fair woodcuts, 
For instance, to illustrate the word ‘* adjective,” 
there is a woodcut of an old gentleman sitting in 
an arm-chair, and holding a black ball in one hand 
and a white one in the other. Before him stands a 
boy, and beside him a young lady. We are told 
in the letter-press, “‘ that in order to indicate them 
[the persons represented] more distinctly, we ob- 
serve that the man is old, the woman young, the 
boy is little, one ball is black, and the other ball is 
white ; the words in italics are adjectives, because 
they qualify the nouns man, woman, boy, balls.” 
To say that these words are called adjectives be- 
cause they qualify the substantive, reminds one of 
the answer of the waterman, who, on being asked 
why he was called a waterman, replied, ‘’Cos T 
holds the gen’l'men’s hosses,” 
Who's Who in 1858 is a useful and elegant 


book for the drawing and library table. Here may 
be found the name of every one who holds any 
office in any public body, or enjoys any rank or 
dignity under the Crown, besides general informa- 
tion respecting public institutions. This edition 
has been revised and enlarged, and the general 
arrangement improved. 
The Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester has commenced the publication of its Pro- 
ceedings, in addition to the Transactions which 
have been alone hitherto published, and has done 
us the favour of sending us its first number. This 
contains accounts of the Society’s meetings since 
last October, with many interesting papers upon 
philosophical subjects. 
In a pamphlet, entitled Who is to blame for the 
Indian Mutinies? Mr. Kenneth Macqueen puts in 
a plea for the Hindoos. He shows that the Com- 
pany, having guaranteed certain rights, such as 
that of batta, immobility, &c., to the sepoys, were 
gradually forced by the force of circumstances to 
cireumscribe or abolish these rights. As the 
system of annexation proceeded; the regions in 
which batta was paid of course became fewer 
and fewer ; and as our military operations became 
more extensive, the necessity for going on board 
ship, so dreaded by the Hindoos, became inevitable. 
The system of caste, after having been encouraged, 
not only by the Government, but by all English 
residents in India, was then suddenly and vio- 
lently outraged. The greased cartridges were 
issued —the men refused to receive them— 
were tried, heavily manacled, and sentenced 
to periods of imprisonment, varying from six to 
ten years. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Macqueen recommends that the revolted se- 
poys should be treated like the Russians, or 
other foreign nations, with whom we are engaged 
in war. It is only necessary to reply that 
this proposition is as contrary to the law of nations 
as it is to sound policy. It has never been con- 
tended that rebels—and rebels, too, stained with the 
atrocious crimes committed by the revolted sepoys, 
—are entitled to impunity because not slain on 
the field of battle. Justice and policy and mercy 
all demand that, whatever may have been the cir- 
cumstances which led to the revolt, the crimes of 
the sepoys should be punished with stern and un- 
flinching severity. The plea that a governor-gene- 
ral here, a major there, or a civil servant somewhere 
else, made a mistake, cannot be accepted as a 
justification of the horrors enacted upon English 
women and children, not only at Cawnpore, but, it 
is to be feared, in many an outlying station through- 
out Bengal. Quotations from Scripture enjoining 
* good-will towards men” are irrelevant, unless 
we are prepared to say that Christianity is incom- 
patible with the power of the civil magistrate. 
Metropolis Management, by Mr. Samuel Hughes, 
discloses a very unsatisfactory state of things with 
respect to the gas and water companies of the 
metropolis. It appears that the gas companies 
have entered into a combination to parcel out 
London into a number of districts. Of each dis- 
trict one company is to have the exclusive control 
without the interference of any other, and will 
therefore be able to charge the inhabitants what 
price it likes for the gas supplied. Mr. Hughes 
recommends that Parliament should be invoked to 
break up this private monopoly, or at least to miti- 
gate the evil of it; for as these companies owe 
their existence to acts of Parliament, they ought to 
be under Parliamentary control. If Parliament 
cannot protect the public, then he recommends the 
erection of parochial gas-works, in imitation of the 
Corporation gas-works of Manchester and Salford. 
The metropolis is happily in a much better situation 
with respect to water. By the Metropolis Water 
Act of 1852, it is made illegal for any compary to 
take a supply of water from the tidal portion of 
the Thames ; and on a requisition of four-fifths of 
the householders in any district, the companies are 
bound to keep a supply of water in the mains, at 
such a pressure as would drive it to the top of the 
highest houses. The value of these provisions can 
hardly be over-estimated both in a sanitary point of 





view and as a means of preventing fires ; and the 


only thing to be regretted is, that the latter enact- 
ment is not made compulsory in all cases. This 
system of high pressure has had the effect of abso- 
lutely putting a stop to incendiary fires in Amster- 
dam, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
where it has been universally adopted, and has 
considerably reduced the rate of insurance. The 
pamphlet concludes with some useful statistical 
tables on these and other kindred subjects, so inte- 
resting in a sanitary point of view. 

The luce, the elegance, and the finish of the manner 
in which the mechanical part of almanacks and 
other periodicals of that class are got up is one of 
the features of the present day. We have received 
The Stationers’ Amanack for this year, and what 
with the handsome print of the new Harbour of 
Refuge at Holyhead, and what with a judicious 
admixture of red and black ink, it will really form 
quite an ornamental object on the walls of an office. 
With regard to the strictly utilitarian element, it 
contains lists of London Bankers, Calendars to suit 
its Israelitish readers, and all those various tables 
which are useful to the several classes of the com- 
munity. 





List of New Books. 


Adcock’s Engineer's Pocket-Book, roan tuck, 1858, 6s. 
Agar’s (Mrs.) Knights of the Cross, 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Arnold’s (M.) Merope, fep. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Aveline’s (M.G.) Fairy Tale Charades, fep. 8vo, bds., 2s.; cl., 38.25 
Baillee’s. (Rev. J.) Rivers in the Desert, cr. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Bede's (A.) Fairy Tales, illustrated by Crowquill, 12mo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Belaney’s (A.) Hundred Years of Napoleon, fep. cl., 6s. 
Bertram Noel, 1zmo, cl., 5s. 
Bohn's Index of Dates, Vol. I., post 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Bonar’s Land of Promise, er. 8vo, cl., 7s. 
Braith waite’s Retrospect, Vol. XXXVII., July to Dec. '57, 6s. 
Brother (The) Born for Adversity, 18mo, cl., ls. 6d. 
Brougham’s Works, Complete, 10 Vols., post 8vo, half-bd., £3 15s. 
Buchanan's (R. W ) Poems, &c., fep. 8vo, cl., 28, 6d. 
Cabinet Lawyer, 17th ed., enlarged, &c., 12mo, cl,, 10s. 6d. 
Campbell's (W.) British India, new ed.,cr. 8vo, cl., 8s, 
Carleton’s (W.) Black Baronet, 12mo, bds., 2s. 
Carpenter’s Zoology, Vol. 2, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 
— —— Physiology of Temperance, 12mo, sewed, Is. 
Cartwright’s (Mrs.) Royal Sisters, 2 Vo's., post 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 
Chambers’ Journal, Vol. VIII., July to Dec., royal Svo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Children’s Bible Picture-Book, coloured, square ¢l., 9s. 
Clara Leicester, by Capt. De la Poer Berestord, cl., £1 Lis. 6d. 
Cole’s (A. W.) Lorimer Littlegood, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d, 
Costello’s (D.) Millionaire of Mincing Lane, cl., 2s. 6d.; bds., 2s. 
Cottage Bread for Cottage Children, 4th ed, 12mo, cl., 1s. 6d. 
Craik’s (L.) Pursuit of Knowledge, 2 Vols., er. svo, cl., 12s. 
Cumming’s (Dr.) Apocalyptic Sketches, Vol. |, fep., cl., new'ed., 6s. 
Cyclopedia of Biography, post.8vo,cl., illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
Dacoitee in Excelsis; or, the Spoliation of Oude, boards, 3s. 6d. 
Da'las’s (W. 8.) Entomology, post 8vo,cl., 8s. 6d. 
Dawn and Twilight, by Author of ‘ Amy Grant,’ fep., cl., 7s. 
D’Orsay’s (Countess) Clouded Happiness, fep. 8vo, bds., 2s, 
Dickens's (C.) Works, Library Edition, ‘ Pickwick,’ post 8vo, 6s. 
Dumas’s Forty-Five Guardsmen, |2mo, bds., 2s.; cl., 2s. 6d. 
Dwyer's (C.) Militia Laws, i2mo, cl., 5s. 6d. 
East India Register, 1858, sewed, 10s. 
Ferguson’s (R.) Penalties of Greatness, cr. 8yo, cl., 78. 6d. 
Ferry’s (G.) Cavaliers and Free Lances of Spain, cr. 8vo, cl. 
Forrest’s (G.) Playground, fep. 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Friswell’s (H.) Ghost Stories, &c., fep. 8vo, bds., 2s. ; cl., 3s. 
German Love: from the Papers of an Alien, 12mo,cl., 4s. 6d. 
Gorham’s (G. C.), G ings ofa Few S d Leaves, 17s. 6d. 
Greig’s(J.) Young Ladies’ Arithmetic, by J. Reynolds, 12mo, 2s. 
Grey’s (H.) Parting Memorial, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Tales of Woman's Trials, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Harry Fortescue, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Hitchcock’s (E.) Religious Truth, 12mo, cl., 2s.; sewed, ls. 6d. 
Howson’s (Rev. J. S.) Sermons to School Boys, |2mo, cl., 2s. 
Hughes’s (T.) Mental Furniture, cr. 8yo, cl., 38. 6d. 
Humber (W.) on Bridges, folio, half-bd., £3 10s. 
Jones’s (S.) Mountains and Cities, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Kennedy’s (G.) Father Clement, 12th ed., 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
———— (J.) Lionel Fitzgibbon, &c., square, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Kipping’s (R.) Elementary Treatise on Soils, &c.,12mo, 28. 6d. 
Landor’s Dry Sticks, 8vo,cl., 9s. 
Lessons on Objects, 12mo, cl., new ed., 3s. 6d. 
Letters (The) of a Betrothed, 12mo, cL., 5s. 
——from Head Quarters, 3rd edition, crown 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Lewis’s (J.) Welsh Spelling, 12mo, cl., ls. 6d. 
Lilies of the Valley, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Lindsay’s (Lord) Lives of the Lindsays, 3. vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 
Londonderry’s (Marquis) Peninsular War, bds. 2s., cloth 3s. 6d. 
Lover’s (S.) Songs and Ballads, 12mé6, cloth, 4th Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Lycet’s (J.) Handbook to the Cotteswold Hills, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Macaulay’s England, vol. 2, crown 8vo, cloth, és, 
Main and Brown’s Indicator, &c., 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Medical Directory, London and Provincial, 1858, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Mili’s (J.) India, post 8vo, cloth, vol. 2, 6s. 
Motley’s (J. L.) Rise of the Dutch Republic, 3 vols., cloth, 18s. 
Mountain's Memoir, 2ud Edition, fep, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Noble’s (Rev. 8.) Eight Parables, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Nokes’ (H.) Home Wreath, &c., fep. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Oliphant’s (Mrs.) Sunday, crown 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Parker’s Church Calendar and Diary, 1458, fep. roan, 2s. 6d. 
Passing Clouds, by Cycia, 18mo, cl., 2s. 6d. ’ 
Pope's Homer's Odyssey, with Flaxman’s Designs, post 8y0, cl. 58. 
Ranking’s Half Yearly Abstract, vol, 26, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
Reynolds’ Universal Atlas, 8vo, cl., 10s. 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, winter edition, 1857, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6a. 
Southworth’s (Mrs.) Old Neighbours, fep. 8vo, bds, ls. 6d 
Spurgeon’s (Rey. C. H.) Sermons, 8vo, cl., vol. 3, 7s. 
Stars (The) and the Angels, crown 8vo, cl., illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
Stodart’s,(M.A.) Every Day Duties, new edition, fep,, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Sturm’s Morning Communings with God, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Sunday Sunshine, fep. 8vo, cl., 2s, €d. 
Taylor’s (Captain W.) Confessions of a Thug, post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Town Life, by Author of Liverpool Life, &c., 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Tweedie’s (W. K.) Peace of God, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Two Vocations, 2nd edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 53 











‘Wagner's Children’s Wishes, 4th edition; 18mo, cloth, 18. 6a: 
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Walford’s Card of Greek Syntax, Is. 

———_—_—— —— English Grammar, 1s. 

‘Walpole’s (Horace) Correspondence, $vo, cloth, vol. 7, 10s. 6d. 
Wilkinson’s (W. M.) Spirit Drawings, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Williamson (W.) On Diseases of Infants, 32mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Woman's (A) Thoughts-about Women, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
RHINOCEROS REMAINS FOUND IN NORFOLK. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—The specimens of rhinoceros-horn described 
by Sir Thomas Beevor in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ of 
December 12th, and subsequently transmitted to 
the British Museum for my examination, belong to 
a species of two-horned rhinoceros now existing in 
Africa, and known as ‘ Sloane’s rhinoceros’ (Rhino- 

ceros Ketloa of Sniith and Gray). 

No. 1 is a front horn of an immature animal. 

No. 2 is a front horn of an older individual, 

No. 3 is the back horn of, apparently, the same 
individual. 

They are in the usual recent or unchanged state, 
and I am not aware of any condition of soil in 
Great Britain which would preserve in such state 
the horns of an extinct species of rhinoceros. 

Only in perennially frozen soil, such as exists in 
Siberia and Behring’s Straits, has the soluble mate- 
rial of which the entire horn of the rhinoceros con- 
sists been preserved. 

In the fossiliferous beds containing rhinoceros 
remains in Norfolk and other parts of England, as 
in the corresponding temperate latitudes of Europe, 
the bones and teeth are the sole parts whieh resist 
decay and become fossilized. 

Pallas’ account of the discovery of the carcase 
of the extinct Rhinoceros tichorhinus, with skin, 
hair, wool, horns, and flesh, in the frozen soil of 
Viloui, province of Jakoutzk, will be found in his 
‘Voyages dans |’Asie Septentrionale,’ 4to, 1793, 
pp. 130-132, and an abridged translation of it in 
my ‘History of British Fossil Mammals,’ p. 350. 

Iam, &c., RicHARD OWEN. 
British Museum, December 28th, 1857. 





SCHEUZ’S CALCULATING MACHINE. 

i To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
Str,—Respecting your statement (pp. 1242 and 
1243) oi ‘* Professor Airey” (or rather Mr. Airey, 
otcialiy “the Astronomer Royal”) ‘‘ objecting to 
the introduction of a calculating machine at the 
Royal Observatory,” you may be assured that if 
he has done so, he must have some very good 
reason, as of all men he is most desirous of re- 
placing fallible human means by self-acting me- 
chanical contrivances ; witness the self-recording 
magnetical and meteorological instruments which 
he has adopted at Greenwich, as well as the elec- 
tric registration of transit observations, and the 
mechanical ‘clock-drop” of the time ball invented 
by himself. 

Had the Swedish calculating machine been able 
to perform any of the work of himself or his as- 
sistants, you may be certain, from all his precedents, 
that Mr. Airey would have been the first man to 
adopt it. But without knowing anything per- 
sonally in the matter, I would venture to throw 
out a doubt whether the machine would be of any 
real use in the Royal Observatory. The machine 
can calculate a table of logarithms doubtless, but 
that is not the sort of calculation wanted in the 
Observatory ; there the work is rather the reduc- 
tion and discussion of observations. Can the 
machine do this? Certainly not. The case of the 
Jacquard loom has been alluded to in your article. 
Well, ask a first-rate Bond-street tailor if a Jac- 
quard loom will be of service to him erected in his 
tailoring rooms. Will he not say, No? A Jac- 
quard loom may be of infinite use in weaving 
millions of yards of cloth, but can in no wise cut 


it out, and sew it up to suit the limbs of indivi- 


dual customers, each varying from the other. Now 
precisely such a special adapting of quasi-mecha- 
nical calculations as logarithms to particular stars, 
is the business of computers in the Royal Observa- 
tory under Mr: Airey, ¥F.R. 8. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE’ ART TREASURES 
EXHIBITION. 


IL 

CONSIDERED apart from war and politics, the nine- 
teenth century, as far as it has gone, may be 
described as the Age of Exhibitions. Whoever 
remembers Burford’s Panorama in the Strard, 
occupying the site now converted to the uses of a 
theatre ; or Miss Linwood’s Gallery in Leicester- 
square, which, we have a strong suspicion, must 
have existed in Hogarth’s time, as the great town 
delight of the country-folk, to whom picture- 
tapestries were little short of miracles; or the 
Automaton Chess-Player, who was never known 
to be beaten by mortal man ; or the Invisible Girl, 
whose inscrutable intelligence mocked the curious, 
and inspired the credulous with awe ; or the Wax- 
Works, astounding in their cadaverous expression 
and tawdry farniture, that flourished long before 
the plastic hand and dramatic skill of Madame 
Tussaud had given vitality to that branch of artis- 
tic industry ; or the spun glass shows, where locks 
of the finest hair, true lovers’ knots, sedan-chairs, 
sailors dancing hornpipes, cats, dogs, birds, and, 
indeed, a thousand other things, were produced 
by the ingenious operator before your eyes, out 
of sheets and scraps of glass—an entertainment 
which, alas! the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
has deprived of its charm, even for the million ; 
whoever remerabers these popular resorts in the 
days of their glory, will be at no loss to comprehend 
at a glance the change that has come over the scope 
and character of our public exhibitions within a 
period of seven or eight years. The England of to- 
day is, in this respect, separated by a wide and 
profound abyss from the England of the first half 
of the century. It is not merely that we have made 
extraordinary progress, but that we have entered 
into a new region. We have not merely improved 
upon the past ; we have laid under contribution the 
entire mysteries of science and art, and rendered 
them familiar to the multitude in the easiest and 
most practical forms, and by the most accessible 
means. The sight-seer of the present time is a 
wholly different person from the sight-seer of twenty 
years ago, in the extent of his information, the 
reach of his demands, and the accuracy of his 
judgment. If our ‘‘sheeted ancestors” could be 
permitted to pay a visit to the Crystal Palace, or 
the Polytechnic, or the Kensington Museum, they 
would be quite as much astonished as an ancient 
Whip, of the days of the Age and the Highflier, 
would be if, restored for an hour to his capes and 
his castor, he were accommodated with a seat next to 
the engine-man of the Great Western on a journey 
from London to Bath. 

The art treasures accumulated at Manchester 
will occupy a conspicuous place amongst the ex- 
hibition marvels of our age. The possibility of 
forming such a collection was doubted by many 
persons who had excellent opportunities of arriving 
at a sound opinion on the subject ; and even those 
who considered it ultimately practicable, believed 
it to be impossible within the time prescribed for 
its accomplishment. Certainly not the least re- 
markable fact connected with the exhibition was 
the rapidity with which the design, once resolved 
upon, was carried into execution. In the month of 
June, 1856, the ground at Old Trafford, Manchester, 
was the scene of the meetings and sports of the 
cricket club; and on the 5th May, 1857, the in- 
auguration of the art treasures took place. Within 
that brief interval of eleven months, the entire 
of the works and curiosities, the paintings by the 
ancient and modern masters, the portraits, enamels, 
and miniatures, the sculpture, the water-colourdraw- 
ings and sketches, the engravings and photographs, 
the armories, the museums of ornamental and deco- 
rative art, embracing the most extensive collection 
of industrial and artistic productions ever brought 
together, having been solicited from private persons 
and public institutions all over the kingdom, and 
transported in detail to Manchester, the building 
erected for their reception, and the whole of the ela- 
borate arrangements made for the opening of the ex- 
hibition, abil the guardianship of its costly contents, 








Remarkable as was the perseverance that succeeded, 
against a vast number of obstacles, in collecting 
these treasures, still more remarkable was the 
energy that achieved success in so incredibly short 
atime. To the projector of the exhibition is due a 
national recognition of the zeal and ability with 
which it was finally accomplished ; and we hardly 
know whether Mr. J. C. Deane is better entitled to 
historical fame as the person who conceived the 
bold project of emptying the galleries and museums 
of the nobility, the universities, and the public 
establishments into a temporary shellat Manchester, 
for the edification of the people, or as the inde- 
fatigable ‘‘Commissioner,” who, by untiring en- 
thusiasm, which seems to have been incapable of 
fatigue, and singular skill in the art of persuasion, 
effected his object with a celerity almost as start- 
ling as the conception itself. ‘ 

Of the exhibition nothing remains to be said in 
the way of critical exposition. Ifthe subject was 
not exhausted by the notices of the press, it wag 
at least sufficiently traversed for all general and 
popular purposes. But there are some suggestive 
incidents in connexion with it, which have not 
been touched upon, and should not be wholly 
overlooked. The most conspicuous of .these is 
furnished by that motley collection of ‘* Cata- 
logues,” ‘‘ Peeps,” ‘‘ Walks,” ‘‘ Guides,” ‘* Hand- 
books,” and other explanatory helps, which may 
be said to constitute the literature of the Art 
Treasures. 

In most cases, an annotated catalogue on a 
large scale, and a cheap summary of its contents 
for the public at large, suffice for all the necessi- 
ties of museums and art-galleries. But at Man- 
chester, so varied were the objects of interest, and 
so much special explanation did they require, that 
the general catalogue, prepared, we presumie, 
under the auspices of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, was felt to be totally inadequate to the wants 
of the occasion ; and the consequence was, that 
several guide-books, great and small, were got up 
and sold within the building and outside the doors 
during the whole term of the exhibition. We 
have been at some pains to make a complete col- 
lection of these ; and purpose, as a final record of 
one of the most memorable achievements of the 
past year, to lay before our readers a running 
notice of their contents. Independently of their 
curiosity, as the only evidence that remains of the 
collected treasures, now scattered once more 
amongst their owners, they possess a certain 
obvious value, as presenting highly contrasted views 
of the exhibition, taken from different, and, in 
some instances, very unexpected points of view. 

The first of the series is properly the official 
catalogue.* It points out, succinctly and accu- 
rately, the sections into which the works of art 
were divided, separating the beautiful from the 
useful, the old from the new, and conducting the 
visitor carefully through the saloons dedicated to 
the different departments of painting. This publi- 
cation answered its immediate end, and may still 
be regarded as an excellent manual, for reference, 
so far as the actual contents of the exhibition are 
concerned. But it has little pretensions to the 
character of 2 catalogue raisonné, which was pre- 
cisely the one thing the public wanted, and which 
they continued to want until the doors of Old 
Trafford were closed upon them. That portion 
of the publication which chronicles the contribu- 
tions of the ancient masters, is conscientiously 
executed by Mr. Scharf, jun., who, in addition to 
a brief, instructive introduction, furnishes illustra- 
tive notes to the pictures, and b pig aren 
notices which, short as they are, afford a valuable 
help to the student who comes for the first time 
into the presence of a large collection of the great 
works of antiquity. Mr. Scharf’s part of the cata- 
logue will be found useful in other galleries. The 
museum of ornamental art, including the labours 
of Mr. J. Waring and Dr. Royle, is, perhaps, as 
fully described as could be reasonably expected in 
a hand-book intended to be consulted during the 
examination of its multifarious objects, Except 











* Catalogue of the Art. Treasures of the United Kingdom, 
Collected 7126 in 1857, - 
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in these departments, the official publication falls 
signally short of its aims, and is not only deficient 
in some essential particulars, but, like other art 
catalogues, which need not be more specially indi- 
cated, is sometimes obscure and perplexing. The 
sculpture, the modern masters, and the water- 
colour drawings, with the exception of a few pre- 
liminary remarks by Mr. Holmes in the last of 
these departments, consist of naked lists of titles 
and names, and convey no further information of 
any kind. In the British portrait gallery, there 
is a greater display of critical and historical illus- 
tration than in any of the other sections ; but it 
is so obviously inadequate to the exigencies of the 
subject, that a special hand-book was announced 
to be in preparation for this gallery, which, how- 
ever, has not yet made its appearance. The nature of 
the want inthe portrait gallery is different from that 
in other divisions. It is not art so much as his- 
torical biography that is here required to be de- 
veloped. The progress of art is shown indirectly 
in the chronological procession of the portraits, and 
thus far art criticism has a highly suggestive field ; 
but what is chiefly wanted by the spectator is a 
help to the lives and characters of the personages 
whose celebrity has given them a title to be thus 
preserved in the houses of great families and in the 
national collections. This might have been done, 
embracing all necessary intelligence respecting the 
painters, and the histories of particular portraits, 
often very curious, in a comparatively small space. 
It may be noted, also, as another remarkable 
defect in this official volume, that it gives no ac- 
count of the origin*of the exhibition, and throws, 


of which it sprung, the means and efforts by which 
it was launched, or the objects it was proposed to 
attain, that if the title-page, containing nothing 
more than the name of the exhibition, were torn 
out, it would hardly be possible to determine from 
the contents of the catalogue the particular occa- 
sion, or institution, to which it refers. Indeed this 
kind, of information, indispensable to posterity, 
seems to have been thought of so little importance 
by the compilers of these hand-books, that there 
are only two amongst them which even glance at 
it: the one by Charles Blanc, a French critic of 
established reputation, and the other by Mr. Morris, 
reporter to a Manchester paper. We shall refer 
to these works in the course of our notice. 

We have heard it rumoured that it is the inten- 
tion of the Committee, or of some influential per- 
son connected with the original movement, to pub- 
lish a complete history of the exhibition, with a 
full account of its treasures, embracing, amongst 
other special features of interest, an estimate of 
their value. Such a work is required in order that 
the art world hereafter should clearly understand 
the magnitude and importance of the enterprise, 
and be enabled to appreciate in detail the costliness 
of the objects exhibited. We gather from the 
catalogue that the galleries, or saloons, of the an- 
cient masters contained no less than 1079 pictures, 
to which are to be added the Marquis of Hertford’s 
collection numbering 44; that the specimens of the 
modern masters amounted to 689, and the portraits 
to 386; that the sculpture department presented 
160 choice specimens, all in marble, with the ex- 
ception of 5 busts in bronze; that there were 59 
miniatures and enamels, no less than 969 water- 
colour drawings, including, undoubtedly, the finest 
examples extant, and 1459 engravings, tracing the 
art from its beginning to the present day, indepen- 
dently of lithographs, photographs, and a miscellane- 
ous gathering of minor varieties. The sum of these 
different contributions supplies a total of 2198 oil 
paintings ; 160 specimens of sculpture; 1028 water- 
colour drawings, enamels, and miniatures ; and 1459 
engravings ; making altogether 3386 illustrations of 
high art in various departments from the earliest 
times. Of the value of this collection it would be 
quite idle to attempt to form an opinion. Any 
speculation founded upon a general average must 
necessarily be wild and wide of the mark. We 
can only make a distant and purely conjectural 
approximation towards the value of the whole, by 
assuming the unknown to bear some proportion to 











the known. Upon this principle the paintings of 
the ancient and modern masters alone, excluding 
the portraits, would appear to be worth a sum of 
money equal to the purchase of a principality. The 
money value of the Marquis of Hertford’s collec- 
tion, numbering only 44 pictures by ancient and 
modern painters, is said to be 120,000/., and it 
was insured by the committee of the exhibition for 
87,0002. Assuming these 44 pictures as a measure 
of value for the rest of the collection, the simple 
process of the rule of three conducts us to a result 
which, if not altogether satisfactory, is at least 
very surprising. The question may be thus stated — 
If 44 pictures give 120,C00/., what will1812 pictures 
give? Answer, 4,988,000. We suppose nobody 
will believe that the 1812 pictures of the two gal- 
leries could be worth nearly five millions of money, 
which would be something more than 2500J. 
each ; yet it is certainly not so exaggerated an 
estimate as it appears. The lowest rough average 
we have heard put upon these pictures by persons 
intimately familiar with the business of valuation 
in matters of art, is 1000/., which would make a 
total of nearly two millions. 

In this amount we have included only the two 
principal divisions of the pictures. To these are 
to be added the portraits, many of which are of 
extreme rarity, the sculpture, the water colours, 
and the engravings. Whether these additions may 
be assumed to double the former total, or to aug- 
ment it by merely a half or a quarter, we will not 
pretend to speculate ; but we have no hesitation 
in saying, that speculation is utterly baffled if it 


| venture one step beyond those portions of the 
in fact, so little light upon the circumstances out | 


catalogue which admit of definite numeration and 
distinct classification, The moment we get into 
the armories and the museum, or, more properly, 
museums, of ornamental art, we are lost. Of the 
armories it is impossible to form any estimate. 
There is no standard by which a price can be put 
upon them. The infinite varieties of decorative 
or ornamental art, with its innumerable devia- 
tions from the exclusively beautiful into the actu- 
ally useful, are still more perplexing and evasive 
from the fluctuating circumstances which govern 
and determine the value of such collections. A 
miscellaneous museum comprising exquisite speci- 
mens, for the most part very completely represent- 
ing the history of each branch, and first-rate in 
quality, of glass, porcelain, china, Majolica ware 
(the early Italian coloured earthenware), gold- 
smiths’ art and metal work, bronze, terra-cotta, 
medallions, and carvings in gems, ivory, wood, &c., 
still further enriched by the entire of the Soulages 
collection, extremely interesting and of considera- 
ble value in itself, and large contributions by the 
government from the British Museum and Marl- 
borough House, cannot be estimated by any mode 
of procedure short of minute examination and 
pricing item by item. ‘The Oriental court, of 
fabulous gorgeousness in material, and exceedingly 
curious in historical interest ; and the cabinets, 
hangings, beds, inlaid work, ebony, tortoise-shell, 
ormolu, buhl, and other objects which come under 
the expansive designation of furniture, swell the 
value of the art treasures to an indefinite extent. 
The catalogue, indeed, does not enable us to do 
more than guess loosely at the contents of these 
departments, for it supplies nothing beyond a 
glance at their leading characteristics. In most in- 
stances, however, the objects were rendered suffi- 
ciently intelligible to the visitor by labels; but 
future inquirers, who desire to know something 
concerning the contents of the numerous cases in- 
dicated in the official programme, will have much 
reason to complain of its parsimony in the way of 
explanation. This part of the catalogue, although 
drawn up with evident care, and full knowledge of 
the subjects to which it relates, is grievously defi- 
cient in detail, and requires, moreover, an index to 
render its contents available for ease of reference 
and comparison. 

It is to be hoped that the contemplated publica- 
tion (which, to secure adequate attention, should 
not be long delayed) will throw a broad light upon 
those portions of the exhibition which the cata- 
logue leaves in shadow, and will furthermore assist 





us to the means of indulging our eyes in the 
luxury of a reflected pleasure, by favouring us with 
a few accurate engravings of some of the principal 
objects of fanciful ornamental art. . These, however, 
are secondary considerations. A higher interest 
will attach to the history of the exhibition itself, 
and to those facts which bear upon the treasures of 
art discovered or explored in the course of the 
pilgrimages made for the Manchester collection. 
Many such facts must have been turned up ; and, we 
believe, that until this roving expedition in search 
of pictures and articles of vertu was undertaken, 
there was a very imperfect notion abroad of the 
vast amount of art wealth we possess in England. 
With the single exception of ecclesiastical art, 
which our Protestantism banishes, we suspect that 
no country in the world is so rich in this respect. 
Weare much mistaken if our special superiority 
in the works of the ancient masters be not one 
of the facts which the Manchester enterprise will 
have been the means of placing beyond dispute. 
Grand as was the display in Old Trafford, England 
could furnish in that department an exhibition of 
tenfold greater interest. 

The value of all the objects accumulated in 
Manchester can be known, or conjectured, only by 
the committee who collected them. The condi- 
tions upon which they were obtained, and the in- 
surances effected upon them, are essential contri- 
butions towards an estimate ; and important sug- 
gestions as to value are also to be drawn from the 
opinions elicited at the exhibition. Some pictures 
undoubtedly rose in value either by comparison 
with others, or by an inexplicable current of popu- 
larity setting in upon them, as in the case, for 
example, of the Death of Chatterton, which, for 
many days, if not throughout the entire period of 
the exhibition, attracted more crowds than any 
single work in any of the saloons. On the other 
hand, the prestige of other pictures, which, seen 
apart in private galleries, and examined under the 
influence of an established reputation, had pre- 
viously been regarded as miracles of art, suffered 
severely by the test to which they were exposed 
in that vast assemblage of works of every age and 
school, 

The forthcoming publication will probably afford 
some useful information on these points. We 
hope it will supply us also with statistics of an 
humbler kind, which may serve as a help anda 
lantern on future occasions. We feel some curi- 
osity to know, for instance, what precautions were 
taken for the preservation against fire of the tem- 
porary building in which these five millions of 
treasures were enshrined; and also what sys- 
tem of sleepless guardianship, day and night, 
was adopted for the protection of the treasures 
against robbers. Never were works of art placed 
in an apparently more exposed or dangerous situa- 
tion. Under glass cases were deposited the most ex- 
quisite and precious specimens of workmanship in 
every variety of material; upon the walls round 
about hung miniatures and small paintings of great 
rarity ; and in other places were exhibited loose 
leaves innumerable of engravings, outlines, and 
drawings. An expert chevalier @i trie could, 
one might suppose, as easily possess himself in the 
broad day, and in the midst of the occupied groups 
pressing about him, of some of these portable 
treasures, as he could appropriate a handkerchief 
from the breast- pocket of a gentleman’s coat. But, 
supposing the treasures to be watched with the 
necessary vigilance in the daylight, how were they 
secured by night? The building was patrolled all 
night long by policemen ; but the police cannot be 
everywhere, and it is a proverb that they are never 
to be found where they are wanted. Besides, the 
building was very spacious, was divided into many 
passages and saloons, and was accessible on every 
side. That it was secured against misfortunes, 
alike of accident and design, is highly creditable to 
the sagacity and forethought of the management ; 
but how it was so secured is what the public would | 
be glad to learn. 

There are other statistical particulars well worth 
recording, such as the mode and cost. of transport~ 
ing the various contributions, and the plan adopted 
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in their classification, and finally in their quick and 
orderly restoration. Indeed, the whole details of 
the outlay connected with the undertaking, from 
first to last, are full of practical interest. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK, 
Ir is fortunate for Havelock and Outram that 
their reputations are made. Sir Colin Campbell 
has a clear six weeks’ start, and he had better make 
the most of his time. Mr. Russell, of ‘The Times,’ 
sailed for India on the 26th ultimo. 

On Saturday last a dinner was eaten at the Lon- 
don Tavern for the benefit of the School for Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Children. Mr. Thackeray pre- 
sided, and made the speech of the evening. Now, 
however successful an after-dinner speech may be 
when spoken, it is generally dreary reading. 
Laughs must be elicited by a certain number 
of smart things, and tears of tenderness by 
an occasional stroke of noble sentiment, 
heightened by the dinner and the tavern wine; 
but by sober daylight the smiles and tears look 
grim and ghastly. On this occasion the former 
were produced by allusions to the ‘‘cooking” of ac- 
counts, suggested by the combination of the Re-. 
port and the Dinner ; and the latter by a graphic 
picture of Mr. Russell, ‘The Times commissioner,’ 
eating his last plum-pudding in the bosom of his 
family before his departure for India, whither he 
was going “to earn the means of one day coming 
back, and seeing them growing up around him edu- 
cated and happy.” It was Sir Henry Wotton, we 
believe, who in the time of James I. said that the 
duty of an ambassador was ‘‘to lie abroad for the 
good of his country ;” it may be consolatory to the 
friends of the late Lord Raglan to know that that 
officer was hunted to his grave for the good of the 
juvenile ‘Times Commissioners.’ Oh, le plaisant 
propos! 

The Dean of Westminster has addressed a letter 
to a lay member of the Church, who, amongst 


others, signed a petition to him respecting the 


Sunday evening service. In this letter he states 
that it had been last summer determined by him 
and the Chapter to open the Abbey for evening 
service during the summer months only, partly 
because they feared the effect of bringing together 
large masses of people in the dark nights, and 
partly because of the difficulty of warming the 
Abbey. Recent events have determined them to 
alter that decision. Amongst the reasons for hesi- 
tation in adopting the plan now decided upon, the 
Dean mentions the fact that all the churches in 
Westminster are, and have been for many years, 
open every Sunday evening, and that it was feared 
that the only effect of filling the Abbey would be 
to empty them. He states, finally, that though 
the choir and transepts—the only parts of the edifice 
used for divine service since the Reformation—are 
capable of holding 2000 persons, the nave has been 
preferred for this experiment, because it is unen- 
cumbered by pews. The congregation will thus be 
gathered together under the preacher’s eye, and 
there will be none of those difficulties in obtaining 
seats of honour, nor heart-burnings at not obtain- 
ing them, nor that oppressive sense of being shut 
up for a certain specified time, whether you like it 
or not, which is said to deter many people from 
going to those churches where the seats are ap- 
propriated. 

One of Bishop Blomfield’s latest bon-mots was 
uttered during his last illness. He inquired what 
had been the subjects of his two archdeacons’ 
charges, and was told that one was on the art of 
making sermons, and the other on church-yards. 
**Oh, I see,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ composition and 
decomposition!” We find it an easier task. to 
close intramural cemeteries than to make every 
youth from our universities a Chrysostom or a 
Jeremy Taylor. It seems hardly credible that even 
the ordinary run of sermons might not be improved, 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge is doing wisely, in our opinion, by 
drawing attention to it. He has given notice that 
the subject for the Hulsean Essay for 1858 is— 





‘The History of Christian Oratory during the First 
Five Centuries.” 

It is generally believed by the English that 
London is the most healthy town in the world, be- 
cause fewer deaths occur in it than in any other. 
The conclusion is denied by a writer in the ‘ Lancet,’ 
who urges in reply, that the number of cases me- 
dically treated in London is greater than anywhere 
else. How are these conflicting statements to be 
reconciled? Are we to suppose that sick people 
all rush out of London to die ? or are we to believe 
that its inhabitants are a hippish race, always 
running to the doctor ? Or is it that the cockneys— 
a prey to every malady enumerated by Dante in his 
description of the pest-house—arealways dying, and 
yet live long? If the last two modes of accounting 
for the facts of the case be correct, we cannot con- 
ceive a better remedy than to provide the cockneys 
with air and exercise. Many things are conducing 
to this. Railways and steam-boats carry us far 
out of the reach of smoke and mephitic effluvia for 
a few half-pence; and if Hampstead-heath is 
threatened, we yet have that wonderful Victoria. 
park, in the marshes at Mile-end, and now another 
pleasure-ground has been constructed, at a cost of 
315,000/. to the country, in the pestilential swamps 
at Battersea. We hope the people may flock to 
these gardens for fresh air and exercise ; though it 
is not easy to see why they should, when they can 
go to Hampton-court, or Epping-forest, or even to 
Hyde-park, and the Zoological Gardens. 

Sanitary reform is one of those things which 
come home, if not to the bosoms, to the noses at 
least, of all. We are therefore glad to see that a 
Bill has been prepared by Mr. Cowper and Mr. 
Massey to amend the Public Health Act of 1848, 
and printed for consideration during the recess. 
This, we may presume, is the first fruits of the 
agitation begun by the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science ; and we trust its members 
will take care that the amendment shall be really an 
improvement on the original Act. 

The first thing that strikes an English traveller 
in France is the superiority of the bread to that 
of his own country. The Paris rolls are perfectly 
delicious, and even the household bread used by 
the bowrgeoisie is extremely nice, when once you get 
over the slightly sour taste produced by the use of 
leaven instead of yeast. Our bread is generally 
sour too, or bitter; but one knows that the sour- 
ness is produced by alum, and the bitterness by 
bad yeast. It is also heavy, or crumbling ; the crust 
is burned, or leathery—and, in short, it is most 
uninviting. Dr. Dauglish has obtained a patent 
for a machine which, it is affirmed, will enable 
Englishmen to enjoy the inestimable luxury of 
eatable bread. The principle consists in raising 
the dough without fermentation. The flour is 
placed in an iron vessel, and wetted with aerated 
water, which flows into the vessel from a con- 
denser. The dough is then kneaded by machinery 
in the vessel, and when this is opened the gas 
contained in the aerated water instantaneously 
raises the dough, which is baked by the ordinary 
process. This seems a simple plan ; but the great 
obstacle to success in all such cases is the difficulty 
of getting servants to do anything which is out of 
the usual routine. 

The insalubrious condition of the Serpentine has 
lately attracted the attention of the authorities. A 
correspondent of ‘The Times’ proposes to fill it with 
salt water, conveyed in pipes from Brighton, under 
the impression, apparently, that salt water does 
not corrupt. Without considering the expense of 
driving sea-water from Brighton up a steep in- 
cline, we may observe that any one who has been 
at Marseilles, or who has kept a salt-water 
aquarium, knows that sea-water, when stagnant, 
is even more offensive than fresh. 

Public examinations are just now John Bull’s 
hobby ; we only hope he will not break down the 
poor animal by riding it too hard. The Council of 
Legal Education have just issued a series of rules for 
1858, in which they propose to confer honours on the 
successful answerers at their examinations, and a 
scholarship of 50/. per annum, for three years, on 
the best. The number of books to be read is some- 





thing stupendous—‘ Hallam’s History of the Middle 
Ages,’ ‘ Hallam’s Constitutional History,’ ‘ Rapin,’ 
‘Tindal,’ ‘ Belsham,’ ‘ Macaulay,’ ‘Hume; Lord 
St. Leonard’s preface to ‘Gilbert on Uses; 
Butler’s Notes on ‘Coke upon Littleton,’ be- 
sides a number of State trials ; ‘Smith’s Manual 
of Equity Jurisprudence,’ ‘ Mitford on Pleadings 
in Court of Chancery,’ ‘Sandars’ Justinian’s In- 
stitutes,’ Joshua Williams, Hayes, Mackeldey, 
Lindley, Story, Broom, and a host of other writers 
on the theory of law. Now, everybody knows that 
a working knowledge of law is gained by thoroughly 
studying each case as it arises in practice; and 
John Bull must therefore be prepared to find men 
who have borne off the honours at these examina- 
tions outstripped in the real business of their pro- 
fession by some who have learned their law after 
they have been called to the bar. He must not, 
therefore, conclude that examinations are useless. 
When to the theoretical knowledge obtained by 
such a course of reading as that indicated by the 
Council, is added a robust, practical intellect, and 
dexterity in the management of affairs, then a great 
constitutional lawyer, like Lord Lyndhurst or Lord 
Brougham, will be the result. 

We are happy to see that the Sheffield Me- 
chanics’ Institution, and the Bideford Mechanics’ 
and Literary Institute, have been taken into 
union with the Society of Arts. The Council 
have fixed the 11th of the month to hold a con- 
ference with representatives from local institutions, 
with a view to the organization of Local Boards, 
in connexion with the Examination. We fear, 
however, that these “local boards” will not have 
the weight and influence which were possessed by 
the Board of Examiners. 

It always gives us pleasure to record in- 
stances of the good feeling which seems daily grow- 
ing up between us and the continental nations, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the ultramontane press, 
and our own ‘spirited foreign policy.” Prince 
Napoleon has just presented a valuable piece of 
tapestry, representing Arria presenting the dagger 
to her husband Petus, after having stabbed herself, 
to the Educational Museum at South Kensington. 
Its history is curious. It was commenced under 
Louis XVI., completed under the Republic, and 
an ornamental border was added in the early days 
of the Empire. The Emperor presented it to the 
King of Westphalia, on that Prince’s marriage in 
1807, from whom it descended to Prince Napoleon. 
It is valued at upwards of 20001. 

It is intended to establish a Working Men’s Col- 
lege in Manchester, on the model of that founded 
in London by Professor Maurice. The views of 
the promoters have been put forth in an excellent 
prospectus, written, we believe, by Professor Green- 
wood, Principal of Owens’ College. Among the 
committee, some of whom will act as teachers, we 
observe Mr. Greenwood, Professors Scott and 
Roscoe, algo of Owens’ College, the Rev. W. Gas- 
kell, and others of more than local reputation. 
The services of the tutors will be entirely gratuitous, 
and it is intended to keep the fees payable by 
students at the lowest scale compatible with the 
solvency of the college. 

The Curators of the Taylor Institution are about 
to nominate a teacher of Spanish, to be appointed 
for five years at a salary of 150/. a year. Candi- 
dates are to send in their names to the Registrar of 
the University on or before February 15, 1858. 

Perhaps the arrival of Lola Montes at Havre 
ought to be announced in the portion of our paper 
devoted to the fine arts, as we presume she intends 
to repeat in Europe the lectures on the esthetics 
and morals of female beauty which elicited such 
applause from American audiences. 


It seems that Lord Normanby’s ‘ Year of Re- 
volution,’ though not yet translated into French, 
has made some sensation in Paris, and that more 
than one of the political personages named in it, 
and the friends of others, are preparing answers to 
it. Louis Blanc is also, we hear, writing a pam- 
phlet about what the noble author says about him. 

The French papers, we see, announce that the 
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skeleton of a female, in a fossil state, has just 
been discovered in some excavations at Jelling, in 
Jutland ; but they give no details. 

e French government has purchased, for 
32,0002., the house in Bourges which was occupied 
by Jacques Cceeur, ‘silversmith’ to Charles VII., 


: and the wealthiest man of his day in Europe. It 


is a remarkably fine specimen of ancient archi- 
tecture. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris, on Monday 
last, elected M. Saint Claire Deville a member for 
the section of Mineralogy, in the room of the late 
M. Dufrenoy. He obtained thirty-five votes to 
twenty-one given to M. Daubrée. He is chiefly 
noted for having discovered the new metal alumi- 


- nium, which is extracted from clay, and which 
’ possesses many of the qualities of silver. 


An incident of some interest occurred in the last 
sitting of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
Amongst the papers on mathematics presented 
some time ago was one which excited consideralle 
attention, and it was referred to an eminent mem- 
ber of the Academy to be examined; he in due time 
reported on it. In the last sitting a letter from 
the author of the paper was read, and he, to the 
surprise of the learned Academicians, announced 
himself as a simple journeyman shoemaker of a 
provincial town, who knew nothing of mathematics 
except what he had learned by unaided study. He 
wrote with much modesty, and begged that the bad 
spelling in his letter might be excused. 

A large proportion of the primary education of 
the lower orders on the Continent is conducted by 
a religious order called the ‘Brethren of Christian 
Doctrine,’ or, for shortness, ‘Christian Brethren.’ 
An architect has just been appointed by the Em- 
peror of the French to build them a house on a 
piece of ground at Cairo, granted for the purpose 
by the Viceroy of Egypt. 

M. Granier de Cassagnac, whose attachment to 
the present order of things in France is beyond 
suspicion, is about to establish a paper to be called 
{Le Reveil.’ The correspondent of ‘The Times’ 
suggests that ‘Le Sommeil’ would be a more appro- 
priate title. 

It will be remembered that the King of Sar- 
dinia, when on a visit in this country, excited some 
astonishment by his eccentricities. This may ac- 
count for the fact that the Sardinian nobility will 
not appear at Court. They have all, however, 
been peremptorily summoned for New Year's 
Day, and it has been found necessary to appoint 
a master of the ceremonies, ‘‘ because everything 
in the way of etiquette is getting into confusion.” 

The Neapolitan government has established a 
Directory of Royal Telegraphs for the Continent, 
under the Minister of Finance; and for Sicily, 
under the Lieutenant-General of that island. On 
December 12, the operation of laying down an 
electric cable from the mainland to a point near 
Messina was commenced by M. de Normann. A 
steam-frigate and corvette were employed. 

The first- part of a very valuable work on the 
history of the Austrian empire, by Dr. Schmit von 
Tavera, in Gratz, has just been brought out. The 
entire work is to be divided into four parts, the 
first containing an account of the literature and 
the history of the rulers of the houses of Hapsburg 
and Hapsburg-Lothringen, from the time of 
Rudolph the First; the second contains the his- 
tory of the countries, towns, and villages of the 
present Austrian empire, with an account of their 
junction with the mother country ; the third part 
will give a history of the different races and 
families which compose the empire; and the fourth 
the literature of the historical auxiliary sciences. 
Each division will be provided with a separate in- 
dex, and the fourth part will besides be provided 
with a complete table of the contents of the 
whole. 

A new poem by Emanuel Geibel is announced 
in Munich ; as is also a work by Bodenstedt, entitled 
‘ Shakspeare’s Contemporaries and their Works.’ 
It is a sort of continuation of Tieck’s work, and 
Count Baudissin’s ‘ Ben Jonson and his School.’ 

The German papers announce the death of Frau 


- von Hohenhausen, an authoress well-known in lite- 





rary circles from her numerous volumes of poetry 
and her novels. 

Brachvogel, the author of the celebrated tragedy 
of Narciss, lately reviewed in our columns, has 
written a novel which is highly spoken of. It is 
called ‘ Friedemann Bach,’ and the hero is a son of 
the celebrated composer Sebastian Bach. The 
misfortunes which Friedemann suffered from the 
numerous intrigues against him by powerful and 
influential enemies, form the principal subject of 
Herr Brachvogel’s tale. 

Dr. Jonas is about to publish the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Schleiermacher, which it is ex- 
pected will be highly interesting, particularly his 
letters to and from Frederick Schlegel. 

Freiherr von Hammar-Purgstall’s valuable 

library of between four and five thousand volumes, 
principally on Oriental literature, which was to 
have been sold by auction on the 16th ultimo, at 
Vienna, has been purchased entire by the King of 
Saxony. 
On the 8rd of December Herr Eduard Scriber, a 
clergyman of Darmstadt, died in the village of 
Merkerberbach, in Nassau. He was well known 
from his numerous historical writings, principally 
connected with his own country, and for his bio- 
graphical lexicon of the authors of the Duchy of 
Hesse Darmstadt in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, which was first published in 1831, 
and reappeared revised and corrected in 1843. 

Monsieur Revillod, of Geneva, has just pub- 
lished a book which will be most interesting to 
lovers of antiquarian literature. It is called 
‘Satires Chrestiennes de la Cuisine Papale.’ 

A new scientific and literary periodical is to be 
published in Berne, in the beginning of 1858, 
entitled ‘Der Schweiz.’ It is to be conducted by 
Dr. Eckardt and Herr Volmer, and is to serve as 
a point of union for all the Swiss Kterati. Dr. 
Eckardt is already well known from his critiques 
and commentaries on the poetry of Goethe and 
Schiller. 

Committees are being formed in all the principal 
and many of the minor towns in Germany, to col- 
lect sums in aid of the funds for the sufferers in 
the terrible catastrophe which has recently taken 
place in Mayence, where the damage, principally 
to poor people, is reckoned to exceed a million 
florins, independently of the injury to the fortifica- 
tions, churches, and other public buildings. At 
Wiesbaden a theatrical representation was given, 
and the proceeds handed to the Bishop of Mayence 
for distribution ; and in Wurzburg a concert was 
held which realized five hundred and twenty-two 
florins. Concerts for the same purpose are an- 
nounced in many other towns. 

In the neighbourhood of Andernach, the railroad 
on the left bank of the Rhine is separated from the 
mountain of Kranenberg by a great wall, in some 
places eight or ten feet thick. In digging the 
foundations for it, a land-slip took place, and in 
its descent laid open the entrance to a subterranean 
chamber, about nine feet broad by twelve feet 
long. The walls were covered with hard red stucco, 
and the floor with a mosaic pavement, in the middle 
of which was found the remains of a statue carved 
out of a kind of tufo. Part of a curule chair, 
covered with a panther’s skin, and the feet of the 
statue, were all that remained entire, the rest having 
crumbled away. A quantity of common funeral 
urns, sacrificial vases, and lachrymatories, with 
copper and silver coins of the time of Antoninus 
and Severus, were found in one corner, besides 
bones of the common birds which were here sacri- 
ficed, Beneath it was another vault, but entirely 
in ruins. 

A hitherto unpublished poem by Goethe has just 
appeared in the ‘ Deutsche Museum,’ inserted by 
Professor Kahlert, who guarantees for its genuine- 
ness. It was written by Goethe during his stay at 
the University of Leipsic. It is in praise of love 
andwine, and, except for the great name of the poet 
attached to it, would have no value. The date 
appended to it is ‘ Leipsic, 12 May, 1767. Goethe.’ 

Tn Moscow an album of Sevastopol has just 
been published, with thirty-five well-executed 
views, which Herr Berg, the author of them, is 








said to have taken principally under a shower of 
French and English balls. 

Professor Gualtier, the well-known Genevese 
historian, has just published a valuable work, 
entitled ‘Etrennes Historiques de Gentve pour 
1558 ; and from Dr. Galiffe, of the same town, has 
appeared a magnificent genealogical book, called 
‘ Armorial Historique Genevois.’ 








FINE ARTS. 


A NEW debating-room for the Union at Oxford 
has just been completed, from the designs of Mr. 
Woodward ; and several well-known artists of the 
pre-Raphaelite school have undertaken to adorn its 
walls with paintings in distemper, on subjects from 
the cycle of Arthurean romance. Some are already 
finished, others only begun. They are as follows: 
—King Arthur receiving the Sword Excalibur from 
the Lady of the Lake, by J. H. Pollen; Sir Pa- 
lomides’ Jealousy of Sir Tristram and the Fair 
Isulte, by W. Morris ; Merlin allured into the Pit 
by the Lady of the Lake, by E. Jones; Nimiie 
bringing Sir Peleas to Ettarde after their Quarrel, 
by V. Prinsep; Sir Launcelot Asleep before the 
Shrine of the Sangreal, by D. G. Rosetti ; and tho 
Corpse of Arthur conveyed by weeping Queens te 
Ayalon, by Arthur Hughes. Mr. Pollen is, we 
believe, an amateur; but every one who has seen 
Oxford will recollect with pleasure his paintings on 
the roof of Merton Chapel. It is proposed to adorn 
the new Museum with similar decorations, and we 
sincerely hope that the proposal may be carried 
into effect. The ‘Saturday Review,’ in commenc- 
ing upon this subject, makes the following state- 
ment. ‘The Italian style [that is, the Italian 
Gothic] was incomparably better fitted for secular 
purposes than the contemporary Northern manner, 
which was continually tending to the entire aboli- 
tion of wall, and the substitution of spaces occupied 
wholly by buttresses, shafts, and mullioned and tra- 
ceried windows.” To this sweeping dictum we must 
demur. It is true that the late pointed or debased 
perpendicular, the style of which the new Houses of 
Parliament are a weak imitation, delighted in a 
meaningless reiteration of carved patterns and pan- 
neling work ; but is there no bold space of wall in 
Westminster Hall, in the dining-halls of our 
Colleges, and in the Hétels de Ville of Belgium ? 
It may be expedient for us to adopt some features 
of Italian Gothic, and Mr. Butterfield has in many 
cases done so with excellent effect ; but to say that 
large expanses of wall covered with painting are 
inconsistent with the Northern development of the 
Gothic idea, is to make a statement which is very 
far from being carried out by the facts of the case. 

A deputation from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, consisting of Mr. W. Tite, M.P., Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. Owen 
Jones, and others, recently waited on Lord Gran- 
ville, as President of the Council of Education, to 
urge the expediency of the purchase by Government 
of the celebrated Soulages collection of works of 
art. After listening to speeches from Professor 
Donaldson, Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
Mr. Tite, Mr. Peter Graham, and Mr. Radcliff, 
his lordship replied that they had been labouring to 
convert a convert, and that the only question was 
where to get the money. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has none but what John Bull will give 
him, and this latter personage has lately shown 
himself rather dangerous when asked to unbutton 
his breeches pocket. The Lord President there- 
fore advised the deputation, as Lord Wellesley did 
the Irish, to ‘‘agitate.” The only means, he said, 
of attaining their object was to apply a gentle pres- 
sure from without to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Cornelius has just finished, in Rome, two pictures 
which are exciting universal admiration. The first 
is a drawing in crayons and Indian ink ; the other a 
picture in tempera, the subject being Lady Mac- 
beth walking in her sleep. She is represented in 
the room close to the cabinet, the door of which is 
open, and discloses in the extreme back ground the 
bed from which she is supposed to have just risen. 
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A night dress of light material covers the body, 
leaving the right arm bare from the shoulder down. 
Her dishevelled hair falls down in heavy folds from 
each side of the head, and her eyes, widely open, 
stare horribly into the gloom. The physician is 
introduced with the waiting woman, watching the 
queen. He is holding back the attendant with his 
left hand, whilst with his right on his lips he is 
evidently enjoining silence. The treatment is grand 
in the extreme. We are glad to hear that the pic- 
ture will in a few days be placed in the hands of 
the engraver. 

It is stated from Paris, with what truth we 
know not, that an excellent modern collection, 
comprising works by Landseer, Mulready, Millais, 
Eastlake, Leslie, and some other of our noted 
painters of the day, the property of an English 
gentleman of wealth, is about to be sold in that 
city. The sale, if it takes place, will excite great 
interest, as English pictures scarcely ever figure in 
the numerous auctions that take place in Paris. 

M. Ingres, the great French painter, has pre- 
sented to the Théatre Francais, at Paris, for its 
saloon, a painting representing Molitre being 
invited by King Louis XIV. to seat himself at his 
table and partake of his lunch—a great event in 
the life of the poet. A bust of Madame de Girardin, 
author of La Joie fait Pewr, one of the stock pieces 
of the theatre, has been added to those of eminent 
dramatic authors in the saloon of the same theatre. 
This bust is by M. Leveque, and is remarkably 
well executed. 

The monument which the Emperor Alexander 
is about to erect to the memory of his father is 
being carried on with uninterrupted diligence. 
Professor Ramasanoff is occupied on four bas re- 
liefs, which are now nearly finished. The first re- 
presents the moment when Nicholas, during the 
military revolt on the 14th of December, 1825, 
entrusts his eldest son to the safe keeping of the 
castle sentinel; the second gives the appearance 
of the Emperor at the Haymarket of St. Peters- 
burg at the time of the cholera disturbances ; the 
third, the suppression of the Hungarian revolution 
under Georgey, at the moment when he hands over 
the Hungarian flag to a Russian general; and the 
fourth, the opening of the railway to Moscow. 

A commission, composed of Messieurs Narvaez, 

Portaels, De Keyser; and Roelandts, painters, 
Semonix, and Joseph Geefs, sculptors, Monsieur 
Suys, the architect, Monsieur Corr, an engraver, 
Fetis, a musical composer, and Alvin, head libra- 
rian, has been formed by the Belgian Government, 
to report on the best means of founding in Rome 
an academy on the model of the French Academia 
delle belle Arti, where young aspirants in all walks 
of art can be comfortably lodged, and receive the 
best instruction. The artists who attain this pri- 
vilege must have passed an examination, and have 
received honours in the Antwerp Academy of Fine 
Arts. 
The ‘ Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung’ speaks 
in strong terms of disapproval of the want of re- 
spect and love shown for Rauch by the Berlin 
artists at his burial. There were present royal 
princes, military and civil authorities of high stand- 
ing, and the venerable Alexander von Humboldt, 
now in his eighty-eighth year, but few artists, and 
no deputation from the Royal Academy. 

The cartoon for the fresco which Kaulbach has 
promised to paint at his own expense for the Ger- 
man Museum of Nuremberg is now finished, and 
will in a few days be exhibited in Berlin. It re- 
presents the opening of the grave of Charlemagne, 
in Aix-la-Chapelle, by the Emperor Otho the 
Great. 

Herr Meyer, of Hildburghausen, is now publish- 
ing a very valuable book of the engravings of Cor- 
nelius’s pictures which are in the Glyptothek in 
Munich. Three are already completed; the first, 
engraved by Schiiffer, represents Orpheus begging 
before the throne of Pluto and Proserpine for the 
restoration of Eurydice. The third gives the 
siege of Troy, and is engraved by Merz. 

Kalbig’s model of his statue of Platen has just 
been received at the royal foundry in Munich. 


and the monument to Thaer. 

Nearly one hundred thousand thalers have been 
colllected for the monument of Frederick William 
of Prussia, which is to be erected in the town of 
Cologne. 

The death at Paris of M. Deveria, conservator 
of engravings in the Bibliothtque Impériale, is an- 
nounced. Before accepting this post he gained a 
certain degree of celebrity as an artist. 

By the death of Mr. Uwins a vacancy occurs in 
the Royal Academy. The names of Mr..Danby, 
Mr. Poole, and Mr. Cooper are each mentioned as 
his probable successor. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PLAYHOUSE. 


However poor an opinion criticism may be led to 
entertain of the contemporary drama, the suibject 
is not one which it can afford to neglect. Itisa 
disagreeable truth that the character of our public 
entertainments is a consideration which must of 
necessity exert much influence in determining the 
nature of the verdict which posterity will one day 
pass upon ourselves. We cannot test an age by 
its great books or its great men. These are al- 
ways in advance of the average, often beyond the 
very flower of their generation. We judge, for 
example, the taste of the latter days of the last 
century not by the contemporaneous existence of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, but by the reception it en- 
countered. We must know what intellectual 
efforts found favour in the eyes of the people. 
Now no kind of intellectual exercise is so well 
adapted to afford this criterion as the drama, be- 
cause no other composition is so directly addressed 
to the taste, feelings, and understandings of the 
mass of men. An unpopular poet may go on 
printing as long as his purse will hold out, and 
commit his cause to the unerring verdict of poste- 
rity—an unpopular manager must starve. Living 
by the public, he is.compelled to exert his best 
skill to please them, and whatever pleases them at 
the same time helps to fix their position in the in- 
tellectual scale. Dis-moi qui tu hamntes, et je te 
dirai qui tu es. This axiom, reasonable in itself, is 
irresistibly demonstrated by the history of dramatic 
taste all over the world. Were all ancient history 
submerged, Aischylus and Sophocles would still 
tell us that they addressed a nation of free men. 
All we know of the wit, the humour, the levity, 
the audacity of the Athenian mind, might have 
been inferred from the pages of Aristophanes. 
Plautus and Terence are like milestones, set up re- 
spectively near the beginning and the end of the 
road from rusticity to civilization. Suppose 
Raleigh, Bacon, Elizabeth forgotten—yet how 
prodigious an idea must we have entertained of 
the nobleness of a generation to which Shakspeare 
was daily food! Every line of the French drama- 
tists breathes an age of periwigs. 

How natural, then, to inquire how we shall 
appear when tried by the standard to which we 
have so readily subjected our predecessors ! Former 
papers in this Journal have put our readers in 
possession of our own solution of this question. 
The public has certainly a taste for the humorous. 
Much of the farcical literature of the day is far 
from contemptible in its kind, and would, no 
doubt, be better still if the facilities for appro- 
priating French ideas did not frequently disincline 
the writer to the exertion of his native powers. 
The same is true of the melodrama, of which we 
possess many specimens, for which posterity, in- 
deed, will not care sixpence, but which well accom- 
plish the ephemeral purpose of their composition. 
But in all the really high and valuable branches of 
the art the dearth is most disheartening. Douglas 
Jerrold’s best comedies scarcely keep the stage, 
and the really noble tragedies of which our genera- 
tion has to boast amount, so far as we know, to 
just two. Better were there none ; for it is worse 
to have and slight works of genius, than not to 
possess them at all. Can there be a severer sar- 





Professor Rauch has, it is said, only left two 


casm on public taste than that the authors of 


works of art unfinished—namely, the Moses group, 


Violenzia and The Saint's Tragedy should never 
have dreamt of its being possible to obtain repre- 
sentation of their productions? We do not wish 
to overstate our case, and will therefore concede 
with pleasure that the public indifference to noble 
and serious drama may in great part be accounted 
for by such dramas never receiving fair play at 
the hands of the actors. We take this opportunity 
of expressing a deliberate -conviction that a 
national theatre will never flourish again in Eng- 
land, till a revolution shall have been effected in 
histrionics, akin to that which the pre- Raphaelite 
artists are now bringing about in painting. Tragic 
acting has strayed widely from nature, and must 
be recalled. Extravagant rants—ridiculous ges- 
tures—irrational crossings and recrossings of the 
stage, tell the spectator more plainly than any 
words that he is beholding what he is not expected 
to believe. 

We are not sure that the Christmas spectacle is 
not the healthiest branch of the modern drama. If 
childish, it is written for children ; if its humour is 
not the brightést, it is intended for holiday folks, 
who want little more than a pretext for laughter. 
The taste for gorgeous spectacle here finds its legi- 
timate field—the tinsel splendours of a nineteenth 
century Leontes or Perdita cease to be absurd 
when Leontes and Perdita are understood to be 
synonymous with Pantaloon and Colwmbine. In- 
deed, pantomime and the legitimate drama as un- 
derstood in Oxford Street, have an astonishing 
family likeness. | We have said much in depreca- 
tion of Mr. Kean’s metamorphosis of the Swan of 
Avon into a theatrical clothes-horse, but must in- 
genuously confess the pointlessness of all our sar- 
casms in comparison with Mr. Kean’s own, when 
he ‘used up” the scenery of his Henry VIII. for 
the Maid and the Magpie, and the audience never 
found him out. Nor would we be understood as 
countenancing any crusade against theatrical splen- 
dours in themselves. They are only objectionable 
when employed to dull the acting interest of a great 
piece by the rivalry of a counter attraction, under 
cover of which, too, acting which would be intole- 
rable in other circumstances is suffered to escape 
undamned. Where neither piece nor performers 
lay claim to any elevated merit, the objection 
against gorgeous accessories falls to the ground. 
Everything has its proper place and season—a 
maxim for which, in its theatrical application, we 
can plead no less distinguished an authority than 
that of Goethe. This great poet was not merely 
a dramatic writer, but a practical manager, having 
for many years the superintendence of the theatre 
at Weimar. In this capacity he was naturally led 
to entertain a religious horror of theatrical dilet- 
tanti of all descriptions, whom he has favoured 
with many touching proofs of his regard in the 
shape of sarcasms plentifully scattered through his 
works. Yet he allows that even theatrical dilet- 
tanti have their place—for when Mephistopheles, at 
the witches’ Sabbath, asking the meaning of the 
theatre he sees reared on the Brocken, is answered— 

** Quite a new piece, the last of seven, for ’tis 

The custom now to represent that number. 

?Twas written by a dilettante, and 

The actors who perform are dilettanti. 

Excuse me, gentlemen, but I must vanish. 

Tam a dilettante curtain-lifter—” 
he replies, ‘‘ Well, I don’t quarrel with you now 
that I find you in your right place,” 7.¢., chez le 
diable. On the same principle, we approach the 
subject pantomimical in no unfriendly spirit—if 
nohsense has a place anywhere, it must be at the 
Saturnalia. 

And, indeed, nonsense itself is assuming an in- 
tellectual character. A change is coming over the 
spirit of our Christmas amusements. Two of our 
best theatres have definitively replaced pantomime by 
extravaganza ; and although at the Olympic this 
may be reasonably ascribed to the accident of Mr. 
Robson’s engagement there, the success of a si- 
milar proceeding at the Lyceum shows that ma- 
nagers may expect to find their account in sup- 
plying the public with an article of somewhat 
higher quality than the escapades of Harlequin and 
Columbine. While the new pieces are just as 











amusing to children, they sparkle with a humour 
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which renders them far from unacceptable to grown 
persons. Even bad jokes will go off at a Christ- 
mas theatre as readily as bad ginger-beer at a fair, 
and for the same reason—people bring their own 
effervescence with them, and are in a humour to 
find everything good. The extravaganza, more- 
over, has the advantage of the pantomime, even as 

s decorations—for the Clown’s tricks deal of 
necessity with ignoble and familiar objects—shops, 
casks, streets, &c.; while the extravaganza revels 
in a fairy land, where no amount of stage gold and 
stage fire can seem misplaced. We are not, then, 
surprised at the extraordinary success of the 
Lyceum performance, which, considered on its own 
merits, is decidedly better than its rival at the 
Olympic. But the latter house has a wand that 
will turn any amount of lead into gold. There can 
be no doubt that, in his own peculiar walk, Mr. 
Robson is far the first of living actors—perhaps 
the only one whose performance bears the impress 
of genius, as distinguished from mere cleverness. 
Like all men of genius, he combines and reconciles 
qualities apparently the most opposite—he is 
equally great as a tragedian and a droll. We 
cannot, indeed, help regretting that burlesque 
should absorb the energies of one so capable of 
realizing Shakspeare’s conceptions of Shylock and 
Richard ITI,—characters whose atrocity is kept 
from degenerating into the horrible by an artful 
under-current of surly farcicalness. We hope to 
see Mr. Robson ere long attempting an impersona- 
tion in which he cannot fail of achieving a most 
brilliant triumph. There is, however, no reason 
why he should discard a walk of art which he has 
made so completely his own, as that of burlesque 
tragedy. Though his new partis not so favourable 
to the exhibition of his powers as was the case with 
the Yellow Dwarf, there is quite enough to fill the 
Olympic with admiring crowds. 

Of the theatres which have adhered to ordinary 
pantomime, Drury Lane is by common consent 
allowed to be in possession of thelead. Mr. Smith 
is not merely an enterprising man, but one endowed 
with a real genius for the colossal, The more ex- 
tensive the schemes he undertakes, the more un- 
questionable does his success always appear. It 
is really surprising that so long a pantomime as 
Harlequin Jack Horner should be so perfect in all 
its parts. Much is to be ascribed to the admirable 
performance of Mr. Flexmore. Still, with all its 
merits, the piece is certainly too long; and we 
suspect that many families will, on that account 
alone, prefer the Princess’s, the Haymarket, or the 
Adelphi, all of which offer excellent performances, 
admirably put on the stage, and boasting splendid 
scenery. They do not present any particular 
novelty, unless it be that of the unequivocal pre- 
ference accorded to the introductory portions, an- 
swering to the extravaganzas of the Olympic and 
Lyceum, over the proper pantomimic ‘‘ business ” 
—a sign of popular taste which the managers will 
hardly neglect. All the minor theatres, too, 
appear to be doing admirably according to their 
means ; and, on the whole, there can be little ques- 
tion that the entertainments of the present Christ- 
mas will bear advantageous comparison with those 
of any preceding year. If, indeed, we are correct 
in regarding the predominance of extravaganza 
over pantomime as a symptom of improved taste 
on the part of the public, it will not be too much 
to say that this despised branch of the drama ex- 
hibits symptoms of vitality and progressiveness 
which it would be vain to look for in works of far 
higher pretensions, 


An eminent English dancer, Miss Lydia Thomp- 
son, who has been this summer making a tour of 
the principal towns and watering-places in Ger- 
many, is now adding to her stock of already ac: 
quired laurels at the Royal Theatre of Stockholm, 
and a Dutch violin-player, Herr Have, is playing 
with great success in the same town. 

Eduard Devrient, the actor, and director of the 
Carlsruhe Theatre, has just received the Cross of 
pw Order of the Zahringer Lion from the Duke of 

en. 


The director of the Carl Theatre in Vienna has 


engaged Madame Ristori for a series of twelve re- 
presentations. 

Monsieur Lassen, a Belgian, has been appointed 
capellmeister and musical director of the orchestra 
of the theatre, by the Grand Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar. Monsieur Lassen is a pupil of the Brussels 
Conservatorium, and has received various prizes. 
An opera which he has lately composed has been 
brought out with great success in Weimar, in which 
town he has resided for some time. 

We hear that the hope held out of the complete 
restoration to health and reason of Herr Staudigl 
is not entirely abandoned, but that is all that 
can be said. He has moments of returning con- 
sciousness and apparent recovery, but these are 
only moments which come at rare intervals, and do 
not last any time. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Charles Kean is about 
to retire from the Princess’s, and that he will be 
succeeded by Mr. Harris, the stage-manager of the 
Royal Italian Opera. 
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ASTRONOMICAL.—Wov. 13th.—Dr. Lee in the 
chair. John Watson, Esq.; Edward Tyler, Esq. ; 
Wm. Hislop, Esq.; Chandos Wren Hoskyns, 
Esq.; and Ch. Henry Weston, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. 1. ‘Abstractof Results of Measurements of 
Saturn’s Satellites made at the Madras Observatory 
in 1856-7, with the Lerebours Equatoreal. Ap. 6°3 
in., foc. 88°6 in., power usually employed 174.’ 
By Capt. W.S. Jacob, Director of the Madras 
Observatory. These observations extend over a 
period from 6th November to 24th March, and 
number as follows: of Japetus, 58 in angle and 
41 in distance ; of Titan, 67 and 53; of Rhea, 49 
and 25; of Dione, 42 and 12; of Tethys, 49 and 
15. 2. ‘Results of the Observations of Small 
Planets made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
since July, 1857.’ 3. ‘On the Appearance of Round 
Bright Spots on one of the Belts of Jupiter.’ By 
the Rev. W. R. Dawes. ‘‘I beg leave to bespeak 
the attention of observers to.the round bright spots, 
which have again appeared on one of the belts in 
the southern hemisphere of the planet Jupiter. I 
noticed them for the first time in the spring of 
1849; but, being otherwise much engaged, did not 
observe them closely. In March, 1850, Mr. Lassell 
observed them in his 20-feet reflector, and sent a 
sketch of them to the Society. A copy of this in 
wood appeared in the ‘ Monthly Notices’ for April, 
1850. Iam not aware that they have been distinctly 
seen since until the present apparition. On Sept. 
16, I had a beautifully distinct view of them with 
the 8-in. object-glass at present in my observatory. 
They were five in number ; two being nearly equal 
in size, and almost as large as the third satellite 
appears when seen as a bright spot on the planet’s 
disk pretty near the border. These were near 
together ; and on the western side of them were 
three smaller ones, scarcely so large as the second 
satellite appears on the disk of the planet. The 
middle one of the three was a little south of the 
line in which the other four were arranged, On 
Sept. 18, T again saw them well. At 134 + G.M.T. 
they were a little further advanced on the disk 
than on the 16th at 11"; but otherwise their ap- 
pearance was much the same. I saw none on the 
eastern side of the two larger spots. Under the 
date, Sept. 16, I have entered in my observatory 
note-book, ‘They (the two larger) seem to be very 
round, though, I think, not quite without irregu- 
larities.’ It is remarkable that their appear- 
ance now is on almost precisely the same part 
of Jupiter’s disk as formerly: and I have never 
been able to find any similar spots on any other 
part of the disk. On the 28th of this month 
(October) I had an excellent view of them, the 
state of the air being at times very favourable. In 
addition to the five seen in September, there were 
about as many more; and the whole five ap- 
peared to me to be further apart than formerly. 
‘When these had all passed off by the rotation 
of the planet, no others were visible, and there 
was indeed scarcely any appearance of a belt in 
| that latitude, A very curious range of festoon- 








shaped shadings hung, as it were, from the under 
(northern) edge of the narrow dark belt which is 
situated a little north of the planet’s equator. Four 
of them were very distinct, with a trace of another 
near each edge of the disk. The shading was uni- 
formly darker on the western side in each of them. 
They reminded me of a very curious appearance 
which I sketched on March 8, 1851, when the 
lower or northern edge of the great southern 
equatoreal belt was deeply indented across the 
whole disk by five large and nearly regular arches. 
Except for a few nights after that date I do not 
recollect ever to have seen a similar appearance on 
the planet. Last night (Oct. 30) the spots were 
observed as they approached the planet's axial 
line. The air was in a less favourable state than 
on the 28th ; yet occasionally the features of the 
planet were very distinct. The same spot which 
on the 28th seemed to be in the axis of Jupiter at 
95 15" G.M.T., was judged to be in the same 
situation at 10" 54™. A sketch was made of the 
situations of the spots at that time, On comparing 
together the appearances on these two evenings, 
there is some evidence of change in the relative 
places of the spots. The small one which stands 
below a pretty large one (the fourth from the 
western side) has certainly removed further to the 
east than it was on the 28th. It was then decidedly 
to the west of the upper one; it is now a trifle to 
the east. Also the seventh from the west side is 
far less distinct in comparison with the rest than it 
was on the 28th. It was to be perceived at all 
only in the most tranquil moments. In judging 
accurately of the relative situation of the spots, it 
should not be overlooked that it is necessary to 
view them at very nearly the same point of the 
planet’s rotation ; as otherwise the effect is much 
varied by the change in the perspective. The 
festoons under the narrow northern equatoreal belt 
were again seen on the 30th, but less distinctly; 
probably from the less favourable state of the air. 
Postscript.—I have procured the following addi- 
tional observations of this curious phenomenon. 
1857, Nov. 17, 9» 24" + G.M.T. The belt in the 
southern hemisphere of Jupiter, on which alone 
the bright spots have hitherto appeared, is scarcely 
visible on the side now presented to us; only a 
few narrow faint streaks appearing in its place. 
But on the great southern equatoreal belt I now 
see, for the first time, several bright spots, two or 
three of which are of considerable size. Nov. 18, 
8» 35" + G.M.T. The southern equatoreal belt 
is separated from the belt to the south of it by a 
broad light streak on the western side of the 
planet, but they unite near the axial line, and on 
the eastern side they form one very broad and 
pretty uniform belt. There are two or three round 
bright spots on the equatoreal belt: but the air is 
in a very disturbed state, and I can scarcely get a 
firm view of those on the belt south of it. Two 
only come out with anything like distinctness. 
The spots on the equatoreal belt do not appear to 
be quite round when best seen ; and to the east of 
them are two others, which look as if they were 
imperfectly formed, being more distinct on their 
left-hand edge than on their right. At the time 
of observation on Nov. 17, the planet had advanced 
in its rotation about 130° further than at the time 
on Oct. 28, to which the sketch for that day 
refers; and at 8 35™ on the 18th, about 248° 
further.” 4. ‘Notes on the Nebula of Orion and 
other Astronomical Subjects,’ by Prof. Secchi. 
5. ‘Results of Measures of y Virginis, taken at 
Mr. Worthington’s Observatory, Crumpsall Hall, 
near Manchester, from 1857°29 to 1857°45.’ By 
Joseph Baxendell,'Esq. 6. ‘New Planet.’ On 
the 19th of October a new planet, the 50th of the 
group between Mars and Jupiter, was discovered 
by Dr. Luther at the Bilk Observatory. Two 
positions were obtained, the one by Dr. Winnecke 
at the Bonn Observatory, on the 20th of October, 
and the other by M. Bruhns at the Berlin Observa- 
tory, on the 21st of the same month. This planet 
had been already discovered on the 4th of October 
by Mr. James Ferguson, of the National Observa- 
tory, Washington. The planet has been named 
Virginia by the American discoverer, or by some 
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individual to whom he may have delegated that 
honour. 7. ‘Discovery of a New Comet,’ by 
Dr. Donati. A new comet was discovered by 
Dr. Donati, at Florence, on the 10th of November. 
Intelligence of the discovery was forthwith trans- 
mitted by the electric telegraph to the Paris 
Observatory, and thence, by the same means, to 
the Astronomer Royal, who lost no time in com- 
municating the discovery to the Society. At the 
close of the meeting, Mr. Warren de la Rue ex- 
hibited a great variety of beautiful photographs 
of the moon, several of which he liberally placed 
at the disposal of Fellows of the Society. He 
also made some remarks on the application , of 
a to recording the appearances of the 
avens, and more particularly of those presented 
by the moon and the larger planets. Mr. Bond, 
of Cambridge, in the United States, was the first, 
he believed, who obtained a photographic impres- 
sion, by means of the telescope, of the lunar sur- 
face. At a subsequent period, in the year 1852, 
Mr. De la Rue applied the collodion, assisted by 
Mr. Thornthwaite, and obtained an excellent image 
of the moon ; and he had the honour of exhibiting 
it to the Society, and of describing the apparatus 
by which he obtained it. It is difficult to follow 
the moon’s motion in any telescope without 
the aid of a clockwork driver ; nevertheless, by 
means of a sliding plate-holder in the place of 
the ordinary eye-piece, he was able to do so by 
viewing the image through the collodion film. The 
particular form of apparatus employed he had the 
a of describing at that period to the Society. 
r. De la Rue soon relinquished the pursuit of 
lunar photography, because it required two en- 
thusiasts ; one to uncover the mouth of the tele- 
scope, and one to follow the moon’s apparent 
motion ; and it was not easy to find a friend 
always disposed to wait up for hours, night after 
night, probably without obtaining any result. He 
therefore resolved to discontinue his photographic 
experiments till he had applied a clock motion to 
his telescope. This he has done during the present 
year, and he has taken the earliest opportunity of 
resuming his experiments. The first results Mr. 
De la Rue obtained were similar to those de- 
scribed in 1852, and were produced by employing 
collodion and obtaining positive images of the 
moon. He was very successful from the onset, 
and had been enabled to distribute a few enlarged 
copies of a photograph obtained on September 7th. 
There were also copies of it on the table for the 
use of the members then present. More recently 
Mr. De la Rue has been induced to make experi- 
ments in the production of negative collodion pic- 
tures, for two reasons : first, because they admitted 
of more easy multiplication ; and secondly, because 
the image is much finer in grain. In the positive 
pictures the precipitation of the silver is in larger 
particles than in the negatives. The paper copies 
before the Society were derived from a positive 
picture, which in the telescope was obtained in five 
seconds. When this was procured he was unable 
to obtain a good negative in less than fourteen 
seconds. However, his friend, Mr. Howlett, lately 
put him in the way of making negative collodion 
very sensitive, and he obtained negative impres- 
sions in ten seconds. Since this, by paying par- 
ticular attention to the state of the bath, he had 
been very successful in still reducing the time of 
exposure, and had produced pictures, not only of 
the lunar surface, but also of Jupiter, in from three 
to seven seconds. The photographs of Jupiter 
show his belts remarkably well. The beauty of 
the photographs exhibited of the moon, he thought 
it would be admitted, gave great promise that at 
a future period photography will be considered as 
the only correct means of mapping down the lunar 
surface. When we shall be able to obtain collo- 
dion finer in grain and still more sensitive, it will 
supersede hand-drawing altogether ; and even now 
the results obtained are much more accurate than 
anything hitherto done by mapping or hand-draw- 
ing. It is nearly impossibie by micrometrical 
measurement to lay down all the details of the 
moon, and much, after a sort of triangulation, has 


and the famous map of Beer and Mudler, wonder- 
fully accurate as it is, does not fulfil the conditions 
of absolute accuracy in all the minute points of 
detail. Mr. Dela Rue mentioned that the clock- 
motion of his telescope is regulated by the ordinary 
governor balls. It will keep the moon or a star in 
the field, or “ on the wire,” as it is called, for an 
hour or two ; its mean motion being very correct 
and easily regulated; but there are occasionally 
some little differences of friction, which make the 
star sometimes go a little on one or other side of 
the wire, but sometimes it will remain for fifty or 
sixty seconds absolutely without any apparent 
motion. In the case of lunar photography it is 
desirable to obtain as rapid a process as possible ; 
not only on account of the irregularity of the clock- 
motion, but on account of the moon’s motion in 
declination. Moreover, during the whole time 
necessary for exposure, the atmospheric changes 
are moving the image sensibly, and frequently to 
a much greater extent than is due to the irregu- 
larity of the clock’s motion. Evenif the change 
in declination were compensated by a motion at 
right angles,—and such a compensation as is re- 
quired is easy to conceive,—yet the outstanding 
atmospheric disturbance of the image would still 
remain. 


Crvin Encinrrrs.—Dec. 15th.—Robert Ste- 
phenson, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair.— 
Annual General Meeting.—The report of the 
Council for the past session, which was read, 
stated, that the Indian mutiny had, for the mo- 
ment, interrupted the progress of public works in 
that country, whilst the monetary crisis through- 
out Europe and in the United States had arrested 
nearly all professional occupation. Under these 
circumstances there were, comparatively, but few 
events to notice. Allusion was, however, made to 
several undertakings which had occupied the at- 
tention of civil engineers during the preceding 
twelve months, including the unfortunate failure in 
the attempt to lay the submarine electric telegraph 
cable between this country and the United States ; 
and the hope was expressed that this daring enter- 
prise would be completed next year. The prin- 
cipal papers read during the session were then 
noticed, and it was remarked, that as usual the 
discussions occupied a longer time than the reading 
of the papers, and would be found toadd greatly tothe 
interest of the minutes of proceedings. Themembers 
were strongly urged to continue to present copies 
of scientific and professional works for the library, 
without which its utility for reference and consul- 
tation could not be maintained. The deceases of 
the members during the year were announced to 
have been :—Messrs. . Bampton and J. 
Potter, Members; Messrs. T. Clark, G. Cowen, 
D. 8. Dykes, G. Hennet, J. Horne, J. Hunter, 
W. Parsons, M. K. Smart, G. H. Saunders, and 
G. Wilkie, Associates; and Messrs. T. E. Ainger 
and G. Ellis, Graduates. The memoirs of these 
gentlemen were given in the Appendix to the Re- 
port. The resignations of two Members and eight 
Associates were announced, and it was stated that 
the effective increase during the year (after de- 
ducting the deceases and resignations), amounted to 
45, whilst the total number on the books was 836 
members of all classes. The statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure showed that there was a 
balance of upwards of 700/. in the hands of the 
treasurer ; and that the financial position was in 
every respect satisfactory, the printers’ and litho- 
graphers’ accounts for all the minutes issued up to 
this date having been discharged, and there being 
now no liabilities outstanding. During the year 
the second part of volume 10, and the whole of 
volume 13, of the Minutes of Proceedings, had 
been published and issued. There now only re- 
mained, to complete the series of fifteen volumes, 
extending over twenty years, the second parts of 
volumes 7 and 8. Volume 16, for the past ses- 
sion, was nearly ready for issue. It was stated 
that during the vacation, it had been determined to 
recognise the services of Mr. Charles Manby (as 
the secretary during eighteen years) to the Institu- 





to be filled up by eye. The work is too laborious ; 


tion, by the presentation of a testimonial, The 


proposition was eagerly received, and such an 
amount was promptly subscribed, as enabled the 
committee to devote a portion to the purchase of 
a clock and pair of candelabra, which, with a 
check for two thousand pounds, were presented to 
Mr. Manby by the President, in the presence of 
the members, in the theatre of the Institution. In 
returning thanks for this mark of friendship and 
good will, Mr. Manby requested permission to 
devote some portion of the amount to the esta- 
blishment of an annual premium, with which he 
begged that his name might be associated. He had 
accordingly transferred to the Institution the sum 
of two hundred pounds, in 5 per cent. debentures, 
the interest of which (10/. per annum) it was pro- 
posed to award to the authors of papers read at 
the meeting, to be denominated the ‘‘ Manby 
Premium.” After the reading of the report, Telford 
medals were presented to Messrs. D. K. Clark, R. 
Hunt, F.R.S.,G. Rennie, F.R.S.,and W. B. Adams; 
and council premiums of books to F. R. Window, G. 
B. Bruce, A. S. Lukin, C. E. Conder, W. Bell, F. 
R, Conder, and T. Dunn. The following gentle- 
men were elected to fill the several offices on the 
Council for the ensuing year:—Joseph Locke, 
M.P., President; G. P. Bidder, I. K. Brunel, J. 
Hawkshaw, and J. R. M‘Clean, Vice- Presidents ; 
W. G. Armstrong, J. Cubitt, J. E, Errington, J. 
Fowler, C. H. Gregory, T. E. Harrison, T. 
Hawksley, G. W. Hemans, J. 8. Russell, and J. 
Whitworth, Members ; and 8. Wood and M, D. 
Wyatt, Associates. 


GrocraPHicaL.—Dec. 14th.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair. The Earl of 
Carnarvon, Lieutenant Cowell, R.E., Lieut.-Col. 
H. James, Superintendent of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, J. B. Johnston, F. P. Keysell, Alderman 
Rose, H. Donald Spence, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrew Scott Waugh, Surveyor-General and 
Superintendent of the great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, were elected Fellows. The chairman an- 
nounced that respecting the reported discovery of a 
large fresh-water lake in South Australia by Mr. 
Goyder, an account of which had been read at a 
previous meeting, Captain Freeling, the Surveyor- 
General, had just returned from the exploration of 
the so-called grassy, well-watered district, which 
he found to be almost entirely imaginary, and that 
the flood waters had disappeared. Lake Torrens 
was again a shoal salt lake, with immense borders 
of mud. After the most persevering efforts, it was 
found impossible to launch the boat taken up by 
Captain Freeling. The country near the lake was 
also found to be of the most desolate character, 
exactly as the travellers, Eyre, Sturt, and Frome 
had described it. The papers read were:—-l. Mr. 
Galton, ‘On an Easy Method of Exploring Arid 
Countries.” 2. ‘Mr. Moffatt’s Journey in the 
Bushman and Namaqualands in South Africa,’ 
Communicated by the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, 
M.P., F.R.G.S., Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 3. ‘Latest Accounts of the 
Fate of Dr. Vogel in Central Africa.’ Communi- 
cated by the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, 
K.G., F.R.G.S. At the request of the Foreign 
Office, Instructions had been forwarded to Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Khartum to make all 
possible inquiries respecting the fate of Dr. Vogel. 
Meanwhile, hearing that an Envoy from the King 
of Darfur to the Pacha of Egypt had arrived at 
Cairo, Consul Green placed himself in communica- 
tion with him, and reports that Dr. Vogel (Abdul 
Wahed), according to the King of Darfur’s Envoy, 
“had departed from Bornu for Berghami, where 
he was well received ; and after having well visited 
all localities as he wished, he proceeded to Madagu, 
and from thence passed to Borgu, that is to say, 
Waday, where he met the Vizier of the Prince of 
Waday, named Simalek, who treated him well. 
He afterwards entered the interior of that province 
to the capital city, called Wara, where the Prince 
Selaraf, so called Sultan of Waday, who is now 
aralytic, resides; but in the neighbourhood of 
Ware there is a sacred mountain, the ascent of 
which is prohibited to all persons. Abdul Wahed 








| (Dr. Vogel), whether informed of this or not, 
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ascended this sacred mountain; and when the 
Prince learnt it, he ordered him to be put to death, 
and so it was. The intelligence of this reached 
Darfur about seven months ago. When Mahomet 
Hassan, King of Darfur, heard it, he was much 
displeased; and sent to reprove the Prince of 
Waday, otherwise Borgu.—Cairo, Oct. 19, 1857.” 


SratisticaL.—Dec. 15th.—Lord Stanley, M.P., 
President, in the chair. W. Acton, Esq. ; James 
Caird, Esq., M.P.; Joseph John Fox, Esq. ; the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P.; Professor 
Pearson ; and Peter Lund Simmonds, Esq., were 
elected Fellows ; and M. Edward Scheutz, the in- 
ventor of the Swedish calculating machine, a 
foreign honorary member. Dr. Guy read a paper 
‘On the Annual Fluctuations in the Number of 
Deaths from yarious Diseases, compared with like 
Fluctuations in Crime, and in other Events within 
and beyond the Control of the Human Will.’ Dr. 
Guy defines the annual average fluctuation to be 
the quotient obtained by dividing the sum of all 
the successive differences between year and year by 
the number of those differences, and then reducing 
that quotient to a per-centage proportion of the 
average of all the years. According to this prin- 
ciple, the fluctuations in births, marriages, and 
deaths were, on an average of fifteen years, in 
London, 1°95, 3°75, and 9°51, respectively ; and 
in England and Wales, 2°01, 3°29, and 5°57, re- 
spectively. The smallness of fluctuation in deaths in 
England and Wales, compared with that in London, 
suggested further inquiries; and on comparing 
the fluctuations in deaths from various diseases of 
common occurrence, it was found that the fluctua- 
tion in England was less than that of London in 
nine cases out of ten selected for the purposes of 
comparison. It is also to be observed that there 
is the greatest fluctuation in deaths caused by 
zymotic diseases ; less in diseases of the organs of 
respiration ; and least of all in other local diseases 
—all that class of diseases in which human volition 
has a considerable influence, being subject to a low 
rate of fluctuation. Dr. Guy then proceeded to 
consider the fluctuations in crime, as shown by the 
records of the ‘Metropolitan police; and showed 
that the highest rate of fluctuation in crime, that 
in forgery and offences against the currency, 
fell very far short of that in cases of cholera, influ- 
enza, small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, and hoop- 
ing-cough. In considering the fluctuations in the 
weather, it appears that that in the mean annual 
temperature of the air is 2°38, and that in the 
annual rain-fall 28°51, which is, however, less than 
that of the above-named diseases. It was also notice- 
able that the same amount of fluctuation often ex- 
isted in the numbers of various classes of events, 
quite different in their character. Dr. Guy con- 
cluded by protesting against the notion that such 
inquiries as these have any tendency to produce a 
belief in fatalism. 


Nomismatic.—Dec. 17th.—W. S. W. Vaux, 
President, in the chair. Captain Murchison 
was elected a member of the Society. Mr. Evans 
read a paper ‘Ona curious Foreign Sterling struck 
in imitation of the Long-cross Pennies of Henry 
III.,’ in which he stated that the work of this 
piece of money bore a great resemblance to those 
communicated to the Society some years since’ by 

Thomsen, the keeper of the’ collections at 
Copenhagen. The legend on the obv. is 
BARNHARDV’ and on the rev. HENRI ON 
VNDA—for Henry on Lunde—a well-known 
moneyer of Henry III. M. Chalon has imagined 
that coins similar to these were struck at Blomberg 
in Alsace ; it is, however, much more probable 
that they were really issued by Bernhard, Count of 
Lippe, in Westphalia. Mr. Evans also called at- 
tention to another class of imitations, being’ those 
of Stephen of England, but bearing the name of 
WERCIYV instead of that of the king. 

Horricurturan. — Dec. 15th.—Mr. James 
Veitch, Jun., in the chair. At a special general 
meeting held this day, the following new Fellows 
elected:—The Hon, Sidney Roper Curzon, Sir 





Matthew Blakiston, Bart., Sir James Watts, Major- 
General Edward Studd, Rev. John Huyshe, Mr. 
George Clarke, Charles R. Jacson, Esq., Charles 
Deane, Esq., Rev. 8. Reynolds Hole, Charles F. 
Humbert, Esq., John Grove Seymour, Esq., Rev. 
G. W. St. John, Thomas W. Tatton, Esq., John 
Himsworth, Esq., Rev. F. Pretyman, Miss Cun- 
inghame, Rev. W. A. Carter, Mr. John Keynes, 
Thomas Laxton, Jun. Esq., Samuel Ashton, Esq., 
Robt. T. Crawshay, Esq. The Chairman an- 
nounced that at the request of the Council Dr. 
Lindley would deliver in the first and secord 
weeks of January a course of lectures on Elemen- 
tary Botany; and that the Christmas holidays had 
been selected for the purpose, in order that Fellows 
might have the opportunity of bringing their fami- 
lies. Attention was directed to a most superb 
specimen of Orchid cultivation in the form of 
Calogyne plantaginea, brought from the garden of 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, at Farnham 
Castle. peter” 

Liynean.—Dec. 17th.—Professor Bell, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. E. W. Cooke, Esq., A.R.A., 
and Francis Day, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
Real—Ist, a paper ‘On the Zoology of New 
Guinea,’ by P. L. Sclater, Esq., F.L.S. ; 2nd, a 
report ‘On the Botany of the North Australian 
Expedition, under Mr. Gregory,’ by Ferdinand 
Miiller, Esq., Ph.D., communicated by Dr. J. 
D. Hooker, F.R. and L.S. ; 8rd, ‘Notes on Dr. 
Asa Gray’s Observations on the Ovules and Seed- 
coats of Magnolia,’ by John Mires, Esq., F.R.S. 
and L.S8. Rosier 

CuemicaL.—Dee. 3rd.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., President, in the chair. H. H. Watson, 
Esq., and W. Crookes, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
Dr. Hugo Miiller read a paper ‘On Rosolic 
Acid.’ Since the discovery of this body by Runge, 
no mention has been made of its re-occurrence, 
while even its existence has been called in ques- 
tion. ‘The author met with it accidentally, as a 
result of the slow action of caustic lime upon the 
crude carbonic acid of coal tar. After long expo- 
sure to the air, the mass assumed a red colour, and 
when acted upon by water, yielded a solution of 
crude rosolate of lime, having a fine red colour. 
From this salt rosolic acid was obtained and puri- 
fied. Its empirical formula was found to be 
C,, H,, O,. It is a very feeble acid, uniting only 
with caustic alkalies and earths. The solutions of 
these compounds are of a most magnificent crimson 
colour, but are very unstable. The carbonic acid 
of the air liberates the rosolic acid, which is even- 
tually destroyed by continued exposure to air and 
light. Mr. Frederick Field read a paper ‘On the 
Arseniates of Baryta, Lime, and Magnesia, and 
on -the Separation of Arsenic from other Ele- 
ments.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WELK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday, Static Elec- 
tricity.) 

Pathological, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Photographic, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—;\ Pharmaceutical, 8 p.m. 

R. S. Literature, 8} p.m. 

Geological. - (Prof. Huxley, F.R.S., F.G.8.—1. On Pteraspis, 
a genus of Fossil Fishes. 2..On anew Species of Plesios#urus, 

Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m,—(Prof. Faraday, Static 
Electricity.) 

Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 

Philological, 8 p.m. 

Royal.—(Mr. Cayley, On certain Formule for Differentiation. 
Mr. Buckton, On the Isolation of the Radical: Mercuric 
Ethyl. General Sabine, Remarkson the Magnetic Observa- 
tions transmitted from York Fort, Hudson's Bay, in 
August, 1857.) 

Friday»—Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday, Static Elec- 
tricity.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 








To CorresponpEents.—J., J.F.J., C.P.S., B.B., C.—re- 
ceived. 





(Apvertisement.}—COLOU RED MAPS GRATIS.—A DOUBLE 
MAP OF ASIA will be given with the DISPATCH on SUNDAY 
next, JANUARY 8rd. And a coloured Map will be issued EVERY 
WEEK GRATIS with cach copy of the “ Dispatch.” ‘The price 
of the DISPATCH is—unstamped, 5d.; stamped (to go free by 
post) 6d. The Friday Evening Edition may be received in the 
most distant parts of the kingdom on Saturdhy moming. Port- 
folios, with spring-clypped backs, are now ready, price os. 6d., 
4s.) and upwards. .Orders received by all News Agents, and at 
the Office; 139, Ficet Street, London. o 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


(EstaBLisHED 1817.) 


Published every Saturday, in time for despatch by the Morn- 
ing Mails, price 4d.; Stamped Edition, 5d. 


Wir the close of 1857 the Lrrerary Gazerre 
completes the Fortieth year of its existence. To 
meet the growing demand for periodical criticism 
and literary information, arising from the vast in- 
crease of books and readers, it has been perma- 
nently enlarged, and now consists of 24 pages. 
This increase of matter required a proportional 
addition to the number of writers. The services of 
several new contributors have accordingly been 
secured; and it is hoped that the LireRary 
Gazerte will now enable its readers to form a 
general estimate of the progress of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and to pass a correct judgment 
on the merits of the hosts of new publications 
which the press sends daily into the world. Its 
Contents are classed under the following heads :— 


1. Reviews or New Books, ENGLISH AND 
ForEIGN. 


The books of the day are noticed as promptly as 
possible consistently with a due regard to their rela- 
tive interest; and while the chief place is given to 
English publications, Foreign works of more than 
ordinary importance receive early attention. 


. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Under this head are given lists of the books pub- 
lished in the course of the week, and short notices of 
such as are not considered of sufficient importance 
to require a more elaborate review. 


ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

There are many questions connected with Litera- 
ture, Education, Social Science, Art, &c., which are of 
considerable interest, and yet cannot always be noticed 
in areview. To the discussion of these is devoted a 
place under this head. Here also are inserted Original 
Poetry, Correspondence, and Obituary Memoirs. 


. Gossip OF THE WEEK. 


In this section are gathered up the fragments of 
intelligence which are current in literary and scien- 
tific circles. The Foreign Gossip is supplied by cor- 
respondents resident in various parts of the Continent, 


Fine Arts, 


To the Fine Arts is assigned a prominent place, 
Painting, Sculpture, and works of Art generally are 
critically described ; and books on art and such pub- 
lications as derive their chief attraction from their 
artistic illustration are reviewed, 


. Music AND THE DRAMA, 
Critiques of the Operas, Concerts, &c., and of new 
Plays in London and Paris, 
LEARNED SocIETIES. 


Reports of the proceedings of the Learned Societies, 
together with abstracts of their principal papers, are 
communicated by the respective Secretaries, and a List 
of the Meetings, and summary of the papers to be 
read during the ensuing week. 


*,* Persons desirous of commencing their sub- 
scription to the Lirsrary GazeTTE with the New 
Year, are recommended to order the Journal of 
their’ Bookseller or Newsman. The LiTERaRY 
GazETTE may be taken either in Weekly Numbers, 
or in Monthly Parts with the Magazines. s 


Subscription per Annum. 
Stamped Edition ... «» #1 1 8 
Unstamped ... 017 4 


LovELL Rreve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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“Learned, chatty, useful.”—ATHENzUM. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Price FOURPENCE. Sent for Five Stamps. 
The first Number of New Volume on Jan. 2nd. 


CONTENTS. 


Norgs :—Schastian Cabot, by J. H. Markland—Original 
Letter from Cromwell to Waller—Christmas in the Middle 
Ages; “ Feast of the Asses,” &c., by Andrew Steinmetz. 


Portana :—Mr, Hunter’s Reply to the Animadversions on 
his Tract on Pope—Pope’s Descent—the Mannicks—Pope’s 
Aunt—Additions to Pope’s Works—Mrs. Corbet—The Man- 
nicks Enallages, by Thomas Keightley—Frees or Frose Paste, 
by John Gough Nichols, 


Watprortana:—Dr. Dodd’s Simony and Marriage—Who 
was Mrs. Quon ?—Arthur Moore—Pitt and the Chatham Title 
—Mistress Eleanor Gwyn and her Family, by Cl. Hopper. 


Mryor Norgs:—Irish Knighthood—Rhythmical Book- 
keeping—Lord* Coke’s Etymologies—Wells Elections in 
Olden Times—Chestnut or Oak in old Buildings—‘Imros— 
ees Fair in America—Sir Walter Raleigh—“By ” or 
“Bye?” 


QueEnrizs :—Who was Sir Charles Wogan?—Locke Family. 


Mrnor QuerreEs :—Jacob the Paperseller—The Feria MS. 
—Rights of Tithe Impropriators in Chancels—“ Don Juan” 
—Mrs. Jackson—“The Poplar Grove ”—Quotation—Admi- 
ral Duquesne—Thomas Lord Fairfax—MS. Survey of West 
Meath—Lord Bacon’s Studies—Satan and the Rope of 
Sand—Reflexions, Morales, &c.—Masters of Honiton Gram- 
mar School—John Hadley—Bronze Medal of Henry IV. of 
France—Barentine Family—Adriaen van Utrecht, 1664, 


Miyor Quertrs with Answers:—Dr.'Jones Meddus— 
“Simon the Cellarer.” 


Repiizs :—Was John Bunyan a Gipsy, by George Offor— 
The Inner Temple—State Paper Office. 


Rertres To Mrnor Queries :—Medieval Condemnation 
of Trade—Spence’s Anecdotes—Milton’s Blindness—Births 
Extraordinary—An Account of the Quarrel between the 
K. of P——and M. de V—— —Visit of a Beer-drinking 
Angel—Stone Shot—Libraries—Locusts in England—Me- 
dizeval Maps—London during the Commonwealth—Ireland 
Forgeries: Vortigern. 


The First Series complete, 12 vols., with General 
Index, £6 11s. cloth boards. 


Vols. I. to IV. Second Series, price 10s. 6d. each. 


BELL and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street, 
And by Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
Now ready, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


HE HOMILIST, Vol. VI., consisting of 
Nos. 33 to 38. 1857. 

“« We are anxious that our readers, who wish to see our theo- 
logical and religious literature fresh and healthy, should know of 
the existence of the ‘ Homilist.’ The Editor is a man of remark- 
able ability, in every way well qualified for the mission he has 
assumed.” —Hoca’s Instructor. 

“The ‘ Homilist’ is, of all thought-books for ministers, the 
most suggestive and philosophical we have scen. The book isa 
thoroughly healthy book from beginning to end. If we have any 
objection to make, it is on the score ofa too prodigal expenditure 
of mental wealth.”—CurisTIAN SPECTATOR. 

“We have fresh, living thought, spoken in the language of 
commen life, with a wholeness and healthiness of tone, an 
absence of cant, a fervent truthfulness, and a deep reverence, 
which must greatly move thoughtful and earnest minds.”— 
CoMMON WEALTH. 

*.* The Publishers will send the First Six Volumes to any 
Minister or Student on receipt of a Post-office Order for 308. 
(published at 37s.) 





Just published, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


CHAPELTOWN ; or, the Fellow Students. 
By an English Congregational Minister. 

“ Tt illustrates, in a powerful manner, some of the annoyances 
to which the Dissenting Minister is exposed: This sketch is 
eminently calculated to correct the evils which the writer de- 
Pleres.”—Wrrxty Recorp. 

“Phe writer displays much talent for description ; has observed 
the lights and shades of human character; and has exhibited his 
thoughts in a pleasing and devout manner.”—CrericaL. JOURNAL. 

Ward and Co., Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, price 2s., the 


J OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 


ACTUARIES AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No. 30, 
for DECEMBER. 





Contents. 
1, Mr. WILLICH—ON A FORMULA FOR THE EXPECTA- 
ION OF LIFE. 
2.Mr. YOUNGER—ON A METHOD OF TESTING THE 
SOLVENCY OF AN ASSURANCE COMPANY, WITH 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS RESPFCTING THE TERMS 
Bi > Me Laid A SOCIETY'S BUSINESS MAY BE PUR- 


3. Mr. SAMUET, BROWN—ON PROPORTION OF MAR- 
RIAGES AT DIFFERENT AGES OF SEXES. 
4. Mr. HODGE—ON THE MORTALITY ARISING FROM 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 








(Estanrisnep 1841.) 


EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL B 


LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

By the Annual Report of 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force was 3434, insuring £1,337,500, and yielding 
an Income of £55,207. 

At the SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 26th 
November, 1557, it was shown that on the 30th June last :— 

The Number of Policies in force was . F - 6,255 
The amount Insured was : F £2,917,598 13s. 10d. 
The Annual Income was . . + £125,113 3s. 8d. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding 
nearly Two per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of £100v issued in 1812 on a healthy life, is 
now increased to £1,260. 

Profits divided évery five years—next division in 1858. 

The Society, since its establishment, has paid claims on 781 
Policies, assuring £312,884. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at 
as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian A at very mod rates, and great facilities 
given to assurers. 

Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 

Policies issued free of stamp duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums, 

Active working Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on Appli- 
cation to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
BS ak”. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King William 








Drrecrors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. 
William Elliot, M.D. 
Robert E'lis, Esq. 
J.P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Gladstone, Esq. Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 
The business of the Company embraces every description of 
risk connected with Life Assurance. 
The Assets of the Company exceed £2€5,000. 
Ard its income is over £60,000 a year. 
Advances in connexion with Life Assurance are made on adyan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THe WHOLE PRorits DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ae ASSURANCE SuCIETY. 
InstitutTep 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The Amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
AND THREE QUARTERS. 


The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of Bonus 
Additions. 


A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at Ist March, 1859. 


Heap Orrice. 
26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
London Office—26, Poultry, E.C. 
ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
Western London Office—6a, James’s Street, 
Westbourne Terrace, W. 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Henry Grace, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P 
This Company offers :— 

Complete Security. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life:— 


Sidney Gurney, Esq. 

W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
John Jones, Esq. 

John Nolloth, Esq. 
Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 
Daniel Sutton, Esq. 














Without With 
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ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall East. 
Established May, 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until fur- 

ther notice the INTEREST payable on deposit accounts will be 

increased to £6 PER CENT. per annum. Parties desirous of 

ae are requested to examiné the plan of the Bank 

of Deposit. 


Forms for opening accounts and every information post free on 


application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Oct. 10, 1857. 


REDUCTION OF THE SHIP LETTER 

RATE OF POSTAGE.—On the Ist January, and thence- 
forward, the British rate of postage upon Letters despatched from 
any Port of the United Kingdom by a private ship, whether 
steamer or sailing vessel, will be reduced to Sixpence the Half- 
ounce, in all cases where it now exceeds that sum. 
_ The charge upon letters above half an ounce in weight will 
increase according to the scale for charging Inland letters. 

Letters conveyed by private ship from this country to France 
or Belgium will continue liable to a combined British and Foreign 
rate of fourpence the half-ounce; and letters conveyed by private 
ship to Holland, Hambargh, or Bremen, will still be charged with 
a combined British and Foreign rate of Eightpence the half-ounce, 
as heretofore. 

By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, December 26 , 1857. 





( i LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Uszp 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &ce 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The exuberance 
of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, 
and therefore to devote especial attention to the duties of the 
toilet. It is at this particular season that ROWLANDS’ 
AUXILIARIES of HEALTH and BEAUTY are ealled into in- 
creased requisition ; their 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth and improve- 
ment of the hair. imparting a transcendent lustre, and sustaining 
it in decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to the 
cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the hands and arms; and 
eradicates cutaneous effects. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and renders the breath sweet 
and pure. 

The patronage of royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by rank and fashion, and the universally known efficacy of these 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London: and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of sparious imitations! 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—“A 
SLIGHT COLD,”—if its first symptoms are not arrested, 
too often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary complaints, 
including Winter Cough, Asthma, and Other constitutional de- 
rangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be 
easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the 
above celebrated LOZENGES, which have now stood the test of 
public experience for upwards of half a century. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes Is. I$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 














DR. DE JONGH’S 
[G81 BROWN COD LIVER OIL, entirely 


free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with 
the greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and 
most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Pp test from Physicians of Euro- 
pean reputation attest that, in innumerable cases where other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil had beenlongand copiously administered, 
with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has produced imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 


OPINION OF DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c. &c. 

“ T have frequently had occasion to analyze the Cod Liver Oil 
which is sold at your establishment—I mean that yariety which 
is prepared for medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, Norway, and 
sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de Jongh, of the 
Hague. In all cases 1 have found it possessing the same set of 
properties, among which the presence of cholaic compoundsand of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most remarkable; 
in fact, the Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
Huile brune, and described as the best variety in the masterly 
treatise of Dr. de Jongh. It is,I believe, universaliy acknow- 
ledged that this descripton of Oil has great therapeutical power; 
and, from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article.” 





Sold onry in Impentac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
resp ble Chemists through the provinces. 

2 WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, positively the best 
remedy for the cure of every internal complaint incidental 
to the human frame, The virtues of this wonderful medicine 
have rendered them invaluable to persons of debilitated constitu- 
tions, while to those suffering from derangement of the stomach 
and bowels, liver or kidneys, they are equally serviceable; and 
from their gentle yet positive effect they can be used with the 
utmost safety. Thousands of persons have testified that, by their 
use alone, they have been restored to health after other remedies 
had proved unsuccessful. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS, 
Adapted for Christmas Presents. 


KENNETH; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army. By the Author of the “ Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” 12mo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


AMY GRANT; or, 
12mo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


the One Motive. 


DAWN AND TWILIGHT. By the 
Author of “ Amy Grant,” 2 vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD in 
Easy Verse. Square 12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d; or, with 
the Plates coloured, 3s. 6d. 


SEVEN FAIRY TALES. With Dlustra- 
tions. Square 18mo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE CALIFORNIAN CRUSOE. A 
Tale of Mormonism. By the Rev. H. CASWALL. 
Second Edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


RODOLPH THE VOYAGER. By the 
“Bev. Dr. SEWELL. 2 vols,, 12mo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Adapted 
to Children of the English Church. Best Edition, 
with Illustrations, 12mo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE SAME, a Cheap Edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


SPECULATION: a Tale. 
W. HEYGATE, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 


By the Rev. 


COXE’S CHRISTIAN BALLADS. A 
New Edition, with Additions. 12mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 


CHRONICLES OF CAMBER CASTLE: 
a Tale of the Reformation. 12mo, cloth, 3s, 


STORM AND SUNSHINE; or, the 
Boyhood of Herbert Falconer, 12mo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


MOUNT GARS; or, Marie’s Christmas 
Eve. Adapted from the German of Stifter. Feap. 8vo, 
price 6d, 


Joun Henry and James Parker, Oxford, and 
377, Strand, London ; 
And Sold by all Booksellers, 





STANDARD DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 


IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, 
Adapted for Christmas Presents. 


Published by JoHN Henry and JAMES Parker, 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London ; 


And Sold by all Booksellers, 


DAILY SERVICES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Complete in One handsome and 
portable volume. A New Edition, with References to 
the Sunday Lessons. Crown 8vo, with red Rubrics. 
In roan, 12s,; calf antique, carmine edges, 17s.; or best 
morocco, gilt leaves, 18s, 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING 
and DYING. Two vols. feap.8vo. Elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, with red Rubrics, Bound in calf antique, 
a edges, 18s.; morocco antique, grolier edges, 

Ss. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD, reprinted entire, with Transla- 
tions appended to the Latin Prayers. Feap. 8vo, with 
red Rubrics. Elegantly bound in grained calf, gilt 
leaves, 10s, 6d. 


BISHOP ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. 
Translated from the Greek (and Latin), and arranged 
anew. Feap. 8vo, with red Rubrics. Plain morocco, 
8s.; or in calf, antique carmine edges, 10s, 6d. 


SPINCKES’ MANUAL OF PRIVATE 
DEVOTIONS, A New Edition, feap. 8vo, with floriated 
borders, plain morocco, 7s. 6d.; or in calf antique, 
carmine edges, 9s.; morocco antique, 13s. 


SACRA PRIVATA. The Private Medita- 
tions, Devotions, and Prayers of the Right Rev. T. 
WILSON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Printed entire from the Original Manuscripts, Feap. 
8vo, calf antique, carmine edges, 12s.; morocco antique, 
grolier edges, 16s. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS ON THE IMI- 
TATION OF CHRIS’. The Four Books of. A New 
Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, with Vignettes and red 
Rubrics. Calf antique, carmine edges, 10s, 6d.; 
morocco antique, grolier edges, 15s, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in 
Verse for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the 
Year, 

Footscar Octavo Eprtron.—Morocco, 10s, 6d.; antique 
calf, 12s.; morocco by Hayday, 15s. 

Roya 32mo0, Eprtion.—Cloth, 5s,; morocco, 7s. 6d.; 
antique calf, 10s.; morocco by Hayday, 10s. 6d. 


32mo. Eprtron.—Morocco, 5s.; antique calf, 7s,; morocco 
by Hayday, 7s. 6d. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM: Thoughts in 
Verse for Christian Children. 
Footscar Octavo Eprr1on.—Morocco, plain, 10s. 6d.; 
antique calf, 12s,; morocco by Hayday, 16s. 


32mo, Eprtion.—Morocco, plain, 5s.; antique calf, 7s.; 
morocco by Hayday, 7s. 6d. 


ADVENT READINGS FROM THE 
FATHERS. Selected from “The Library of the 
Fathers.” Feap. 8vo, calf antique, carmine edges, 10s. 6d. 


8. ANSELM’S MEDITATIONS AND 
PRAYERS. Edited by E.B. PUSEY,D.D, Feap. 8vo, 
grained calf, gilt edges, 12s, 





Works on Gothic Architecture, &e. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 
Oxford and London. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. Fifth edition, enlarged, Exem- 
plified by more than 1700 Woodcuts,+ Three vols. 8vo, 
gilt tops, £2 8s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 16mo, with 110 
Illustrations, price 4s, 6d. , 


RICKMAN’S GOTHIC ARCHITEC. 
TURE. An Attempt to discriminate the different 
Styles of Architecture in England. By the late THOMAS 
RICKMAN, F.S.A. With 30 Engravings on Steel, by 
Le Keux, &c., and 465 on Wood. Fifth edition, 8vo, 21s. 


Publishing under the Authority of the Department of 
Science and Art, and recommended in its List of Publica- 
tions :— 

A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC 
ORNAMENT. Square 16mo, 28 Plates, 1s. 6d. 


No. 1.—A MANUAL OF GOTHIC 
STONE CARVING. 28 Plates, 1s. 6d. 


No. 2—A MANUAL OF GOTHIC 
MOULDINGS, 30 Plates, 1s. 6d. 


o. 83—A MANUAL OF SURFACE 
ORNAMENT. 30 Plates, 1s. 6d. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Vols. I. to V., price, in cloth, 11s. each, A few sets still 
remain for sale at the original price. Vols. VI. to IX. 
may also be had at the Office of the Archeological 
ew Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, price £1 11s, 
each. 

In 8vo, price 18s. cloth, with numerous Woodcuts, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 
IN EUROPE; from the Iron Period of the Northern 
Nations to the End of the Thirteenth Century. With 
Illustrations from Contemporary Monuments, By 
JOHN HEWITT. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, with numerous Engravings from 
existing Remains, and Historical Illustrations from 
Contemporary Manuscripts. By T. HUDSON TURNER, 
Esq. From the Norman Conquest’ to the Thirteenth 
Century; interspersed with Remarks on Domestic 
Manners during the same period. In one handsome 
volume, 8vo, £1 1s, 


Also, uniform with the above, price 21s. 


VOLUME II.—THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY, This Volume is issued under the superin- 
tendenee of the Editor of the “Glossary of Architec- 
ture,” but on the plan adopted by the late Mr. Hudson 
Turner in the previous volume—viz., collecting matter 
relating to Domestic Buildings of the Period, from 
contemporary records, and applying the information so 
acquired to the existing remains. 

*,* The third and concluding volume, from Richard IT, 
to Henry VIIL., in the Press, 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF 
EVERY CHURCH IN ENGLAND, its Dedication, 
supposed date of Erection or Alteration, Objects of 
Interest in or near, Notices of Fonts, Glass, Furniture, 
and other details. Also Lists of Dated Examples, 
Works relating to the County, &c. 

Already published :— 
BEDFORDSHIRE, 2s, 6d. |] CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 4s. 
BERKSHIRE, 2s. 6d. HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 2s.6d. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, | OXFORDSHIRE, 2s. 6d. 

2s, 6d. SUFFOLK, illustrated, 7s, 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF WINDOW TRACERY IN 
ENGLAND, with Illustrations, By EDWARD A 
FREEMAN, M.A, 8v0, price 21s. in cloth, 





Just published, price £1 5s. cloth ; morocco, £1 11s. 6d.; best 


morocco, £2 28. 


THE FIFTY-THIRD EDITION OF 


THE 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Imperial Octavo, printed with Red Lines and Illuminations in fac-simile from Mediaval Manuscripts in Gold and Colours, antique cloth, 


bevilled, with gilt edges. 


“The Christian Year” is also published in six different sizes, at prices varying from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. in cloth, and is kept in a variety of plain and 
elegant bindings, at prices varying from 2s, to £3 3s. It is supplied by order through any bookseller, and is usually kept in stock by the principal book- 


sellers throughout the kingdom. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY 





AND JAMES PARKER, 








London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood, in the County of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), aud published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarunpar, January 2, 1858. 





